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THE CHINESE DEBATE. 


FTER six days’ discussion in Parliament, we are in a 

position to sum up the case on which the House of 
Commons has declined the responsibility of the policy 

which the existing condition of affairs in China has 
been brought about. When the Chinese papers were 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, the repre- 
sentatives of the. English people were placed in just the 
same position as that in which Ministers stood when they 
received, in January, the despatches from Hong-kong. The 
House was called upon, in the first instance, to pronounce 
a deliberate Opinion on the propriety of the proceedings out 
of which so disastrous a state of things hadarisen. This im- 

tive duty, it must be observed, was perfectly distinct 
from that of determining on the measures which that state 
of things—for which Parliament is in nowise responsible— 
may hereafter render expedient or necessary. The condem- 
nation of the conduct out of which the quarrel arose is by 
no means inconsistent with the adoption of the steps which 
may be requisite to bring it toa speedy and satisfactory 
settlement. Bearing in mind, therefore, the essential dis- 
tinction between the past and present aspects of the question, 
let us attempt calmly to review the argument as it stands 
between the opponents and the supporters of Mr. Coppen’s 
resolution. 

A most important point to determine is, what was the 
aature of the relations between the English and the Chinese 
before the much-disputed question of the Arrow arose. 
The supporters of the Government feel that the case of 
the lorcha is too weak a ground on which to rest the 
defence of the measures adopted by the English authori- 
ties at Canton. They have therefore fallen back on the 
antecedent relations between the two nations; and the 
allegation is, that the affair of the Arrow was only the 
last drop which made the cup Overflow that mattors 
had been gradually growing to such a head that an open 
rupture was sooner or later inevitable, and that, in fact, 
the lorcha was the occasion rather than the cause of the 
hostilities which have broken out. This, it will easily be 
perceived, is the question which lies at the root of the whole 
case. Ifthe relations between the English and the Chinese 
were on a friendly, peaceable, and reasonable footing 
before the seizure of the lorcha, we think there is hardly a 
man in England who will be found to justify the laying of 
Canton in ashes for that offence, even if the wrongfulness 


‘of the act were as clear as the ATroRNFY-GENERAL would 


have us believe. 
* Let us see what really was the state of affairs at 
Canton before October 8th, 1856. In the first place, there 
was a great and growing trade carried on with Hong- 
—a condition of things not very likely to coexist with 
the violent ill-will towards us which is attributed to the 
Chinese authorities and people. In the second place, Sir 
J. Bowrinc, who had been instructed by Lord OLarey- 
DON to choose the best opportunity for forcing his way into 
the city, selected-the grievance of the Arrow, from which we 
are at liberty to infer that it was the most flagrant of the 
outrages which had occurred during his official career. 
Wwe are uot left merely to conjecture on this point. The 
iene in order to justify the proceedings at Canton, 
have laid before Parliament a set of papers entitled “ Insults 
— China.” From this correspondence it appears (as Mr. 
LADSTONE showed) that, in the course of seven years, six 
causes of complaint have arisen, and that in two of: these 
the English were offenders, whilst in four only had 


‘We ground of complaint against the Chinese. Now, 


it true that, when these grievances were raised, the 


authorities habitually refused redress, and ex- 
" mated a spirit of insolence, injustice, and violence? 


We naturally look to the last papers in the Blue-book 
to see what was the conduct of Commissioner YgH in 
the latest quarrel which arose before the affair of 
the Arrow. It appears that an English missionary 
of the name of Burns had disguised himself in Chinese cos- 
tume, and penetrated into the interior of the country up 
a river, into which no European was at liberty to enter. 
Here was a case in which an Englishman had clearly 
done that which he had no right to do, and for which, if he 
had chosen, Commissioner YEH had an undoubted right to 
punish him without even consulting the English authorities. 
Does he take this course? Does he act with that violent and 
barbarous animosity towards foreigners which is imputed to 
him? On the contrary, he writes a clear statement of the 
case to Consul Parkes. He asks for an assurance that the 
statement of Mr. Burns as to his objects and pursuits is cor- 
rect—that he is really an Englishman, and not a Chinese, 
“ falsely assuming that character to further some mischievous 
ends,” or, as he elsewhere intimates, on some mission to 
encourage and assist the rebels. He directs that Mr. Burns 
shall be handed over to the English Consul, “in order that 
he may ascertain the truth respecting him, and keep him 
under restraint.” On satisfactory explanations being ten- 
dered by Consul Parkes, Commissioner Yeu orders Mr. 
Burns to be released at once, and the English Consul expresses 
in the following terms his opinion of the spirit in which the 
transaction had been conducted by the Chinese authorities : 
—<“The Imperial Commissioner has shown commendable 
moderation in not calling upon me to take more stringent 
notice of this infraction of the Treaty.” And these words 
were penned just two days before the Arrow was boarded in 
the Canton river. What becomes, then, of the allegation so 
often repeated, but so insufficiently proved, that it was im- 
possible to obtain redress from the Chineso authorities, or to 
effect an amicable and reasonable settlement of a dispute 
whon it arose? What becomes of the argument that the 
Chinese are brutal barbarians, not amenable to considerations 
of justice and common sense, and deaf to all appeals but 
those of shells and carcasses? 

On October 6th, Commissioner YEH, in the words of Consul 
Parkes, showed “commendable moderation.” On October 
8th, the Arrow was boarded. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss now whether that act was legally justifiable or no. We 
are content to assume, in favour of the Government, that it 
was unjustifiable and wrong—that, in fact, it was an infrac- 
tion of the treaty on the side of the Chinese, as the conduct 
of Mr. Burns had been on the side of the English. The ma- 
terial question is, whether the English authorities showed the 
same “commendable moderation” which they had approved 
in Commissioner YEH two days before. It is said that the 
act was a studied and wilful insult. But how is the allega- 
tion sustained? That a great smuggling trade in opium is 
carried on between Hong-kong and Canton in lorchas, is ad- 
mitted. That these smugglers protect themselves by as- 
suming, without a right, a British character, is not denied. 
That the Chinese authorities may (as they allege) have sus- 
pected this vessel of being one of these irregular traders, and 
of pretending to a character which did not belong to her, is 
neither unreasonable nor improbable. When they boarded 
her, there was no European on board. When they asked for 
papers, there were none forthcoming. When the register was 
examined, it was found to have expired. If the Chinese were in 
the wrong, might they not have been honestly mistaken? Was 
not this a case capable of a peaceful solution, such as YEH 
had shown himself willing and ready to arrive at in the case 
of Mr. Burns? Did he refuse all redress? On the con- 
trary, he sent back the men, and promised that no summary 
step of a similar nature should be taken for the future. It 
is true he refused to make the restitution in a manner which 
would have been humiliating to his dignity and injurious to 
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his authority. But if there had been no ulterior object, Sir 
J. Bowrrne would, no doubt, have imitated the example of 
Yeu, and “shown a commendable moderation in not calling 
upon him to take more stringent notice of the infraction 
of the Treaty.” 

But there was an ulterior object. Sir J. Bowrtna had 
instructions from home to press his entry into Canton when 
an opportunity should offer itself. He thought the oppor- 
tunity had arrived, and he determined that it should 
not be suffered to drop. This is the real stress of the case. 
After reading the Blue-book on the “ Insults in China,” no 
man can doubt that, if it had been the object of the English 
authorities to settle the affair of the Arrow amicably, it might 
have been so settled without sacrificing either the dignity 
or the interests of this country. Even supposing the seizure 
of the Arrow to have been as much without justification as 
the arrest of Mr. Morris Moors, we had no more need to 
bombard Canton than we had to bombard Berlin. But our 
representatives at Canton had no intention that the quarrel 
should be amicably settled, because they wished to hang 
upon it the enforcement of the treaty of 1842. They there- 
fore imposed additional terms, expressly because, as Sir J. 
BownkinG states, they knew that they would not be conceded. 
The object was to pick a quarrel, and a quarrel has ac- 
cordingly been picked. When and how it is to be closed 
does not yet appear. 

We do not purpose to discuss at present the policy of en- 
deavouring to enforce by arms the observance of a Treaty 
which we have waived for sixteen years ; but there is one 
remark that must strike every one—that if that policy 
was resolved on, it should have been commenced with a 
force adequate to carry it into effect. The course that has 
been actually adopted is alike rash and weak. While we 
have assumed an aggressive policy, it is plain that on 
January the 15th we were actually driven back into a 
defensive position. We have menaced the Chinese without 
intimidating them—we have slaughtered but not subdued. 
Even if the policy itself were justifiable, the feebleness of 
the means employed is wholly indefensible. Everything 
which has happened has shown the culpable ignorance of the 
English authorities as to the temper and character of the 
Chinese people. Every hour has coufirmed the wisdom of the 
decision of three successive Secretaries of State (beginning 
with Lord Patmerston)—which Lord took upon 
him to reverse—that it was in the last degree inexpedient to 
force our way by arms intoCanton. We have destroyed our 
trade, exesperated our customers, set a defenceless city in 
flames in five places, and, with the help of the wind, burnt 
down a large portion of it; but we are as far as ever from the 
accomplishment of the object which Sir J. Buwmixe proposed 
to himself to effect. 

We have endeavoured fairly to sum up the case on which 
the House of Commons was called to decide on Tuesday night. 
The judgment which it has given, whatever may be its con- 
sequences, appears to have been inevitable, if truth and justice 
are to govern the relations of nations as they do those of in- 
dividuals. The debate in which these principles were enforced 
will long be memorable in the annals of Parliamentary elo- 
quence for a speech worthy of the best days of English ora- 
tory, and in our times unexampled in loftiness of thought, 
felicity of expression, and dignity of delivery. Those who 
have read it only, through the medium of the press, can form 
but a faint idea of the etlect produced by the tone, 
manner, und solemnity of Mr. Guapstonr’s appeal to the 
House to redress an injustice which the Executive Govern- 
ment had covered with its approbation, and which the nobles 
and bishops had declined to condemn. This oration is pro- 
bably one of the few instances in Parliamentary history in 
which the issue of a doubtful deliberation has been influenced 
by a speech. On this occasion (to borrow Mr. GLApsTone’s 
own words) “the cause was worthy of the eloquence, and the 
eloquence worthy of the cause.” Parliamentary institutions 
are seen to their greatest advantage when eloquence and genius 
assert their moral ascendency in a worthy cause. The effect 
of Mr. GLapstTone’s speech was a moral even more than an 
intellectual triumph. It was an appeal to the sense of truth 
and justice of the House of Commons, against those topics 
of interest, policy, and pride, which he knew that his oppo- 
nent would be too ready to urge against him. 

Lord Patmerston rose, pale, anxious, and unnerved, evi- 
dently shaken by the consciousness of the effect which Mr. 
GLapstTonr’s speech had produced upon the House. It was 
impossible not to feel sympathy, and almost compassion, for 
a gallant man who had to stand up against an overwhelm. 


ing case and an overpowering eloquence. Lord Patoeps. 
ron’s forte lies in his light treatment of a subject, and Mr, 
GuiapsfoNE had brought the House into a frame of ming 
in which levity seemed impertinent and intolerable. Hig 
tone had reached a pitch which is not within the range of 
the Premier’s gamut. The consequence was, that the 
jests made at the expense of Mr. CospEn jarred inharmo. 
niously on the ear of the House. In such a situation, it wag 
impossible not to feel that Lord Joun Russet would haye 
made avery different reply. Thestaple of the Premier's speech 
was protection of British interests—an object which no one wil] 
deny to be the first duty of an English Minister. But, un. 
fortunately, Lord Patmerston failed to show that British 
interests had really been served by seeking a quarrel with 
the Chinese, which has had theimmediate effect of destroying 
a flourishing and increasing trade, and of involving us in 
hostilities of which no man can predict the end. Every one 
will agree that it is right to protect life and property 
now that they are endangered; but Lord Patmenstoy 
never met the charge that, but for his policy, the peril 
would not have existed. Considering the effect produced 
by Mr. Guapstone’s speech, it was remarkable that Lord 
Patmerston made no effort to grapple with it except by 
a senseless attempt to fix on his opponent the charge of 
having vindicated the Chinese assassinations. The whole 
speech of the Minister was a prepared reply to that of Mr, 
CoppeN, which was stale and almost forgotten. 

The result of the debate corresponded to the relative force of 
the combatants. Whatevermay be the momentary political con- 
sequences of the division, it is clear that it must have a whole. 
some and permanent effect on the policy of Governments. It 
will teach them that the House of Commons will not commit 
itself, and the people whom it represents, to an approbation 
of violent acts which are proved to be unjust, simply because 
they have been actually committed. And the officials who are 
entrusted with the interests and dignity of the British name 
abroad will learn to rely for the confirmation of their acts 
on the justice of the case which they can produce, and not 
on the unjust and obstinate pride which makes it a point of 
honour to defend that which is indefensible. This is a noble 
and lasting lesson which the House of Commons has had 
the courage to read to all who are invested with authority 
by the English people, and it is one which will bear its 
salutary fruits long after the temporary inconveniences of 
the division have passed away. If the Government had 
only done in January what their own judgment dictated, 
and what they have been forced by the House of Commons 
to do in March—had they then sent out a Plenipotentiary 
in whom they and the country might have felt confidence, to 
supersede Sir J. BownunG—the honour of England would 
have been earlier vindicated, the Ministry would have 
been saved, and by this time probably thousands of 
lives and millions of property would have been rescued 
from destruction. By superseding their representative at 
Canton, they admit the whole case against him—by super- 
seding him only in obedience to a hostile Parliamentary 
vote, they make themselves morally and politically re- 
sponsible for acts which they are unable either to approve or 
to justify. 


THE CRISIS. 


HE division of Tuesday night has only accelerated a 
result which has clearly been impending ever since the 
commencement of the Session. In spite of the large majority 
on the Budget, it was evident enough that the Government 
would not be able to reach August without a dissolution. The 
Cabinet was too weak, and the various sections of the Oppo 
sition were too strong, to permit the business of the country 
to be carried on with efficiency and success. Lord PALMERS 
Ton himself, by his experience, dexterity, and good humour, 
is one of the most efficient debaters in Parliament ; but accl- 
cidental circumstances having placed him in a position of 
complete isolation in the House of Commons, he has no stp 
port in debate on which he can rely. However admirably 
he may be mounted himself, he cannot hunt a heavy 
country with such a scratch pack as he has got together 
by way of a Ministry. A deliberative assembly cannot 
for any length of time be controlled by an Admins 
tration which has not the power either of stating 18 
case or defending its policy. When Lord Dersy’s Govert- 
ment was in office, Mr. Disrarti found himself opposed t0 
every speaker of ability in the House of Commons, and 
fell as much because he had not a colleague whom he co 
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t up to speak at one o'clock in the morning, as for any 
other reason. Sooner or later, the Patmerston Adminis- 
tration must have succumbed to the crushing superiority of 
Parliamentary ability arrayed against it—a superiority with 
which the resources of a single man could never cope for 
any length of time. 

With questions of domestic policy Lord Patmersron has 
little practical acquaintance, and he is too shrewd a man 
to talk much on subjects of which he is not master. In the 
debate on the Budget he observed a discreet silence, and the 
defence of the Government scheme was left to his col- 
leagues. The House listened to the statement of Sir 
CornewALL Lewis with the respect due to his character 
and his attainments; but when Sir Coartes Woop—whose 
financial abilities Lord PAtmerston estimated at their just 
yalue when he declined to promote him to the vacant Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer—delivered a speech marked 
by that shallow impertinence which is the intellectual cha- 
racteristic of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the universal 
feeling was that the Government had sustained more injury 
from its defender than from its assailants. Without the as- 
sistance of Lord Joun Russix1 on that critical occasion, the 
Government would have been virtually speechless. Nothing 
was more remarkable in the Chinese discussions than the 
conspicuous manner in which Ministers were out-debated. 
Even if their case had been a good, instead of a bad one, 
it would have been difficult to sustain it against the intel- 
lectual superiority by which they were encountered. To 
the Parliamentary authority and oratorical powers of Lords 
Dersy, Grey, LynpuurstT, and ELLensorovucu in the House 
of Lords, and Messrs. Copper, GLapsTong, HERBERT, 
DisrakEi, Roesuck, Pater, Sir J. Granas, Sir, F. Tue- 
sicer, and Lord Joun Russeu in the Commons, Ministers 
could only oppose a clever speech from Lord GRANVILLE, a 
powerful one from the ATrorNey-GENERAL, a smart attack 
on the Opposition from Sir Georce Grey, and a defence 
neither adequate to the occasion nor equal to his own repu- 
tation from the Premier. A Minister may have a large 

, and even great popularity, but it is totally impossible 

r him to handle a body of educated men like the House of 
Commons with a staff of subordinates who are nightly ex- 

to the humiliating exposure of intellectual inferiority. 

e House of Commons will not long be led by a Govern- 
ment which it cannot be made to respect. Whatever may be 
the result of the dissolution, it would be hopeless for Lord 
Patwerston to meet the new Parliament with a Cabinet 
of second-rate men. He cannot go to battle, like Sir Jou 
Fatstarr, with Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bull- 
calf, for recruits. It is no doubt a difficult thing, from 
personal considerations, for a Minister vw got vid of incompe- 
tent officials during the currency of a Government ; but the 
present situation offers Lord PaLMeErsToN a fair opportunity, 
at least, to give us a new Chancellor, and, by a remodelling 
of the whole Administration, to form what is properly 
termed a “strong Government.” 

Besides the advantage to be anticipated from a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, we are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Diskae.t that the dissolution is likely to improve the whole 
tone of the House of Commons, by restoring to a considerable 
extent the old constitutional practice of party organization, 
without which Parliamentary government is apt to dege- 
herate into an unprincipled scramble for place. Mr. 
Diskazui is more apt to enunciate true aphorisms than to 
act upon them, but we entirely assent to his dictum that “if 
4 Minister means to be a statesman, he must have a policy.” 
Lord PaLMersvon must meet Parliament with some better 
claim to national confidence than that of being a “lucky 
Minister”—a ground of confidence, by the way, whicha fewsuch 
strokes of “luck” as the Chinese affair would rapidly undermine. 
The present House of Commons was elected under circum- 
stances the most unfavourable to the return of men with dis- 
tinet Opinions and definite principles. The Derbyite party 
came into Parliament like a double-headed Janus, with one face 
turned towards Protection, and the other towards Free-trade. 
will - that the issue raised next month upon the hustings 

“ ‘ more intelligible and honest one than that which 
Soverned the last election. That which any true lover of our 
Constitutional system must must dosire to see is a real consoli- 
of the two parties in politics—the one representing the 
ral cause, the otherthe Conservative policy. It would beidle 

speculate as yet on the result of the elections. Nor does it 
seem to us very material into the hands of which party the 
Telus of power primarily fall. The history of English 
Politics shows that both in their turn will exercise a salutary 


influence, and that the predominance of either is infinitely 
to be preferred to that delusive condition of things 
which arises when a Government professing distine- 
tive principles has neither the power nor the ineli- 
nation to give effect to a distinctive policy. We hope, 
then, that the dissolution may give us, besides a recon- 
struction of the Administration, a consolidation of parties. 

In order, however, that this result may be obtained, it is 
necessary that a false issue should not be put to the country. 
The cry of “Faction,” and “Coalition,” raised against the 
supporters of Mr. Coppen’s resolution, is one of the hack- 
neyed artifices of political warfare. In point of fact, it seems 
wholly unfounded. If any man voted with Mr. CoppEn who 
believed the transactions in China to be justifiable, we should 
be the first to pronounce such a vote factious to the last 
degree. But to say that a man who entertains a firm convic- 
tion that the English authorities in China bombarded a 
densely-inhabited city without a sufficient cause,and who gave 
a vote condemnutory of such a proceeding without reference 
to party consequences, acted “ factiously,” is to abuse the 
meaning of words, and to confound the moral and political 
functions of a member of Parliament. If the bombardment 
of Canton was not strictly justifiable, it was, as Mr. GLaD- 
STONE terms it, “a great iniquity.” The word “faction” would 
more properly apply to those who, entertaining this convic- 
tion, voted in the teeth of it simply to save a Government. 
The charge of “coalition” seems to be equally without 
foundation. Mr. GLADSTONE appears to us to have satisfae- 
torily refuted the imputation of a combination with Mr. 
DisrakEwt for the purpose of overthrowing the Government, 
The accusation is, indeed, sufficiently repelled by the cir- 
cumstance that, in order to make it good, Lord Jonn Rus- 
sELL, Mr. Coppen, and Mr. Rogsuck must be supposed to 
have been parties to the “Secret Treaty.” There has cer- 
tainly been sufficient evidence of the disposition of the Der- 
byite party to approach Mr. GLapsTonE; but we cannot help 
remarking that, on the other hand, there has been no reci- 
procal symptom of any desire on Mr. GuapsTone’s part to 
approach Lord Derry. It was (as Sir James Granam has 
pointed out) Mr. DisraELt who, at the beginning of the 
Session, volunteered to uphold the Budget of Mr. Guap- 
STONE, and not Mr. GLapstovE who professed an admiration 
of the Budget of Mr. Disrazui. It was Lord Dersy who 
eulogised Mr. Giapstone to his followers, and not Mr. 
GLapsToNE who eulogised Lord Dersy. Moreover, before 
Mr. GLADsTONE can join Lord Dery, some understanding 
must be come to as to Lord ABerDEEN's Reform Bil]. Either 
Lord Dersy must agree to abandon his opposition to all 
change in the franchise, or Mr GuaDSTONE must throw over- 
hoard the principles to which he has formally given his adhe- 
sion. And finally, Mr. Guapstone’s manly and liberal lan- 
guage, both written and spoken, on the subject of Naples, 
affords a sufficient guarantee that he has no sympathy with 
that sycophancy of absolutism which distinguishes all Mr. 
DisrakE.t’s speeches on the foreign relations of England. 

The appeal to the country will assume, illogically, but 
nevertheless substantially, a good deal the colour of what Mr. 
CospEN calls the cry of “ Patmerston for ever.” However 
much we have sometimes been obliged to criticise the Pre 
miER’s policy, we have, like most of his opponents, no other 
than a kindly and respectful feeling towards the veteran states- 
man who joins in so singular a degree the vigour of youth to 
the experience of age. Throughout the war, we tendered 
all the support we were able to a policy which we entirely 
approved ; and if we have not been able as entirely to ac- 
quiesce in his peace policy and his domestic measures, it is 
not from any party hostility, still less from any personal 
dislike. We hope that the state of things in a new Parlia- 
ment will be such as both to dispose and enable the Minister, 
whoever he may be, to pursue a policy worthy of a states- 
man who professes to conduct the Liberal cause; and the 
plasticity of which Lord Patmerston has so often proved 
himself capable, does not forbid us to believe that he may, 
under an altered condition of affairs, think it wise and pru- 
dent to adopt such a course. 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


T= Parliament which began and ended the Russian war 
will soon have ceased to exist. Ministers and their 
opponents must face the country, instead of having merely 
to deal with their respective parties, and must give 
the best account they can of what they have done and 
left undone. The constituencies will be called upon to 
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exercise the privilege which all affect to prize, and which 
too many delight to abuse. It is easier to say how Parlia- 
ment, Ministers, and constituencies ought to perform their 
parts than to guess how they actually will. Substantially, 
there is but one programme which can be accepted by the 
country from any Minister or any party. Whoever pre- 
tends to power must declare himself the friend of Peace, 
Progress, and rational Reform. Probably we shall hear 
enough of such magnificent generalities from every quarter 
before many weeks are over, but the words mean 
so many different things in different mouths that some- 
thing more precise and definite is needed as a pledge 
of their sincerity. When we insist on a policy of Peace, 
we, at least, shall not be supposed to desire the ascendancy 
of the principles avowed by the Peace Society, though for- 
gotten by its former Secretary. Peace at any price signi- 
fies only humiliation, and ultimately war. But there is a 
mean between cowardly submission and insolent dictation. 
It is possible to be firm in the right, and yet to be careful 
not to press demands one iota further than justice warrants. 
We may be conciliatory without being weak, and a resolute 
policy is not of necessity dictatorial and aggressive. ‘The 
tone of our communications with foreign Powers should be 
one of dignity, but not of bravado. 

A Government whose foreign policy was based on these 
principles would escape the risks which have at length 
brought defeat upon Lord Pataersroy, and—what is not 
less important—would have leisure and tranquillity for 
maturing beneficial measures, and aiding the progress and 
prosperity of the country. It is only in exceptional 
times that a Cabinet can safely rest its claim for support 
mainly on its foreign policy. The nation thrives most 
when there is least activity in the Foreign Office; and 
that is the best Government which, while it maintains the 
honour of the country abroad, is able to turn to the best 
account the happy seasons of peace and tranquillity. Social 


reforms alone will demand no small amount of labour and 


skill from those who may be trusted to guide the energies 
of the country. There are many problems with which only 
a strong Government can grapple. Education ought not to 
be left for ever to the efforts of unofficial members. Frag- 
mentary legislation on our system of legal procedure should 
be superseded by a comprehensive scheme for reducing to 
consistency and order the machinery of the Courts and the 
principles of the law. The defects still remaining in our 
criminal jurisprudence have to be cured, and the difficult 
task of dealing effectually with the convict population 
cannot longer be evaded, Commerce has fetters, both legal 
and financial, which are not yet removed; and it will be the 
especial duty of Minister and Parliament to maintain and 
develop the enlightened Free-trade policy under which 
we have prospered as no country ever did _ before. 
Corruption is still rife in too many of the constituencies 
of the country; and the time must sooner or later come 
when Parliamentary Reform will force itself on the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, and will need both bold and deli- 
cate handling. The army, too, requires a new organization, 
which, by increasing its efficiency, may make a moderate 
force more reliable in case of war than a larger and more 
costly army without the skill which technical and practical 
training alone can supply. Nor can we entirely omit from 
the duties of a Government the task of fostering science 
and art, and developing in every practicable way the tastes 
and intelligence of the people at large. With so much work 
to be done, no one should be trusted to take part in it, 
whether as a Minister or merely as a representative of the 
people, who is not capable and in earnest. The fortunes of 
the country are in the hands of the constituencies, and if 
they would act up to the measure of their duties, we might 
have a Parliament which would prefer work to faction, and 
which would compel the Government to find some more 
profitable occupation than getting into quarrels for the sake 
of getting out again. 
Should the new Parliament even partially fulfil the desires 
of the country for progressive and effective legislation, we shall 
be compensated for the inconvenience which the dissolution 
must occasion. That inconvenience will assuredly not be 


small. A Session divided in the widst by a general election, 
‘and occupied by the party struggles that must ensue before 
the strength of the Government can be tested, is not likely 
to be fruitful of domestic legislation. The CHANCELLOR'S 
blundering measures will probably never reach the stage 
at which defeat awaits them, but will die a natural instead 
of a violent death. The grand, though shadowy pro- 


gramme of law reform sketched by the ATToRNEY-GEN 

will be laid aside, to be reproduced, we hope with better 
results, in a future year. The wonderful collection of 
departmental measures, which Ministers were supposed to 
have gathered together during the recess, will NEVER see 
the light. ‘The financial policy of the country will remain 
in abeyance for some months longer, and the schemes 
proposed for the reform of our military organization must 
be deferred until after the estimates have been voted. In 
these and many other ways we shall suffer from the vote 
of Tuesday night ; and yet, while we regret the occasion, we 
rejoice that the deliberate voice of Parliament has pro. 
nounced against violence and oppression. The character 
of England in the eyes of the world would have been gravely 
compromised, had not her representatives repudiated the 
wrong which had been done by her representative and sane. 
tioned by her Government. 

We accept the resolution of Tuesday as an emphatic 
declaration that Parliament will not suffer the flag of 
England to be stained by a policy of wanton aggression, 
The warning was needed, and will be sure to produce 
wholesome fruit in time to come. English Consuls and 
Ministers in foreign States required to be taught the lessou 
that they are not at liberty to use the power of their 
country to gratify hasty indignation or long-cherished 
schemes of aggression. If our representatives abroad learn 
from this vote of the House of Commons to use the large 
discretion which is necessarily entrusted to them with a 
little more consideration for justice, and for the rights of 
other nations, we may derive from Lord Pa.menstoys 
discomfiture advantages more than commensurate with any 
mischief that is likely to flow from it. Before the wanton 
attack on the Chinese, the fiery zeal of our agents in 
the United States, in Brazil, and elsewhere, had, during 
Lord Patmerston’s career as Prime Minister, involved us in 
disputes which reflected no credit on the country: The con- 
demnation of the Canton proceedings may serve to check 
this aggressive spirit, and to hasten the time when we 
shall not be always in hot water, and almost always in the 
wrong. 

Our Ministers at home, no less than their subordinates at 
foreign stations, may draw useful counsels from the strong 
feeling which Parliament has manifested in favour ofa more 
considerate treatment of foreign Powers. It is the confidence 
that every aggression will be sanctioned by the Foreign 
Office, that fosters the belligerent spirit of consuls and pleui- 
potentiaries ; and they can scarcely be expected to tame 
their martial ardour so long as they see it reflected and 
encouraged in despatches from Downing-street. When Lord 
Tauminsrun came into power, in the very crisis of the war, 
resolution and energy were the virtues in request. But 
“once a war Minister, always a war Minister,” is nota 
maxim to our taste; and when peace was restored—at 
least, to Europe—we hoped that moderation and for 
bearance would tale the place of menace and dictation. It 
is needless to dilate on recent events, which are only too 
familiar. The friendly advice given to the King of Naru 
was possibly attributable to our allies as much as to our own 
Ministers ; and it may be that the influence of the war has 
operated in other countries in the same way as with us 
But, whoever may be responsible for it, the attitude of the 
Great Powers in the Neapolitan business has been a marvel 
lous combination of aggression and feebleness, Our re 
cruiting quarrel with the United States affords another 
example of the same encroaching policy, followed by the 
same humiliation. 

The especial good which we hope from the vote of Tues 
day is that it may exercise a favourable influence in repress 
ing the arrogant spirit which has of late kept our forelgt 
relations in perpetual ferment. When this happy results 
achieved, and not before, there will be some chance of In 
ternal reforms. For the last two years, mere useful legisle- 
tion has been almost entirely in abeyance. A Limited Li 
bility Act has been passed, and Mr. Tuwaires has been put 
at the head of a Board which has served as an excellent f 
for the slothfulness of Parliament ; but, with these excep 
tions, we cannot recal a single measure of first-rate, or eve 
of second-rate importauce, Which remains to testify to the 
working capacity of Parliament and the Administratio 
It is obvious that this system cannot go on. We mt 
heartily tired of hearing of wars and treaties, and desire 0 
thing so much as tranquillity abroad, with economy and steady 
practical reform in home affairs. The coming election W" 
afford an admirable opportunity for shakjng off the rem 
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niseences of war, and entering upon a policy of peace and 
rogress. In whatever way the appeal to the country may 
on we are satisfied that no Ministry can be strong 
unless it adopts in real earnest’ as its principles, a firm, 
dignified, and conciliatory foreign policy, combined with 
reasonable frugality and efficient work at home. Surely this 
is not too much to ask from any Goverment which claims 
to be liberal and progressive; and a Cabinet which cannot 
pretend to this character will nct long rule the destinies of 


England. 


ASPECT OF AFFAIRS AT CANTON. 


HE nation which goes to war with China has the same 
advautage as a disputant who argues with a choleric 
antagonist. Whatever may be the merits of the original 
quarrel, the reprisals on one side soon become so outrageous 
as to discredit any moral superiority which may have belonged 
at first to their author. In the middle of a discussion in 
which the matter has been argued on the principles of 
international law, a despatch arrived, which informed us that 
the Chinese were carrying on the war in their own fashion by 
poisoning and poniarding our countrymen. The moral 
responsibility of Sir Joun Bowrine was rather increased 
than diminished by this news ; but there is no question that 
it has had a great effect on the feelings of the English public. 
For everybody sees that, whether the conduct of the Plenipo- 
tentiary was right or wrong, the issue of war must now be 
fought out ; and though Lord Patmerston should be succeeded 
to-morrow by Lord Dersy or Lord Ciarenpon, the Govern- 
ment of the day will have to beat and humble the Chinese. 
From the moment the British Admiral began firing into Can- 
ton, it was inevitable that the rage of the population would find 
vent in some monstrous form of revenge. The truth is that, 
though some sense of natural equity exhibits itself in their 
peaceful relations with foreigners, the Chinese are wholly 
without a code of war. This great and homogeneous empire 
knows of no equality among men except that of common sub- 
jection, and necessarily identifies an enemy with a rebel. 
The Chinese, who, when his attempt to dethrone the 
reigning dynasty has been defeated, almost contentedly 
resigns himself to be impaled or flayed alive, deals out to 
every opponent who carries arms the same measure of retri- 
bution which he himself would expect to receive from the 
Imperial authorities. The Western view of war is founded 
on the assumption that belligerent Powers are naturally 
equal, and can afford to forego some modes of injury for the 
sake of a compensating forbearance on the other side. But 
the Chinese type of war is a rebellion ; and every enemy is 
dealt with on the assumption that he has been guilty of 
“unspiritual” revolt against the order of nature and the 
fatherhood of a sacred chieftain. 

The barbarous races who from time to time have provoked 
the vengeance of England, have uniformly omitted to take 
account of the pertinacity of a civilized antagonist. The 
Chinese are more than usually unlikely to have estimated 
the length to which the reprisals they have now provoked 
must proceed, because, in their utter disdain of the opinion 
of foreigners, they can have no conception of the obligations 
which the fear of losing credit among its equals, by allowing 
its military honour to be sullied, imposes on a Western 
community. The frenzied cruelty of their recent proceedings 
doubtless seems to them the natural sequel of the injury which 
they conceive themselves to have suffered, and every head 
brought to Yen is regarded as an instalment of success. 
But it is frightful to think of the amount and certainty of 
the retaliation which their atrocities are entailing on them. 
A few more such incidents as E-stna’s batch of poisoned 
bread and the assassination of the T'histle’s crew, will affect 
Englishmen of to-day just as the Black-hole of Calcutta 
affected their great-grandfathers; and no human being can 
say, therefore, with what results Sir Joy Bowrino’s 
policy is pregnant. Much the same effect will follow 

m any success which the Chinese may for the mo- 
ment obtain; and there is no use in closing our eyes 
to the very serious chance which recent letters and papers 
disclose of their achieving some such success. Admiral 
Seymour had a moderate number of ships at Canton, but of 
such draught as to be useless for the pursuit of a retreating 
enemy when the tide is out. At the same time, every creek 
in the river swarms with light-heeled craft, collected from 


the omnigenous shipping of that piratical coast, and no one 


should underrate the danger of stealthy approach to our 


‘Ships on the part of boats manned with the first pyro- 


technicists in the world. The Admiral, meanwhile, is be- 
lieved to be short of ammunition, and therefore unable 
to continue much longer his cannonade of Canton. No 
other form of attack can, however, be resorted to till troops 
arrive at the seat of hostilities; and there are no British 
soldiers nearer than Singapore, where a small force is 
stationed, which it is clear cannot now be spared for service 
elsewhere. A retreat from Canton would not be honourable 
to the British, and would prove ultimately disastrous to the 
Chinese ; but we must not be unprepared for intelligence of 
its having been effected, especially if there be any truth in 
the statement that the Chinese are in a position to interrupt 
the communication between Canton and Hong-kong by 
obstructing the mouth of the river. No decided improve- 
ment in the posture of affairs can, we fear, be looked for till 
the gun-boats, known to have been despatched from this 
country some time before Christmas, arrive in the Chinese 
waters. They were intended, it is believed, to assist the 
French in operations of a different nature in Northern 
China; but they may be expected to touch at Hongkong, 
aud will no doubt be available for service under Admiral 
Seymour. 

It seems certain that the four ports opened to Europeans 
by the Treaty are not yet closed, though a speculative tea- 
dealer contrived to have it telegraphed last week from Mar- 
seilles that they were in a “state of siege.” The circum- 
stance is not very intelligible ; but it scarcely warrants the 
conclusion that we are not at war with the Imperial 
Government. Yeu has conferred services too great and 
signal on the reigning House, by suppressing the rebellion in 
the “Two Kwangs,” to be rebuked or disavowed by the 
Court ; and the probability is, that the Emperor, unable to 
detach a man from the forces engaged in keeping the peace 
or resisting insurgents, has simply done nothing in the cases 
where the local population was quiescent. In all the ports 
of foreign trade, except Canton, it is well known that the 
inhabitants are on friendly terms with Europeans; and 
it is on the ground of the attitude of the Chinese at 
Shanghai that the policy of pressing our right of entrance 
into Canton has been advocated, though the occasion seized 
by Sir Jonny Bowrine for enforcing it was most inopportune. 
All the evidence is in favour of the truth of Yreun’s statement, 
that for the time it was impossible for him to admit Euro- 
peans into the city. He asserted that the inhabitants would 
not suffer it ; and the furious energy and activity which they 
are now displaying show that he may really have been under 
the constraint which Sir J. Bowrine thought proper to 
regard asa mere pretext. On the whole, we cortainly appear 
to be at war with China, but the only soldiers at the com- 
mand of the Tmperial Government seem to be the volunteer 
population of Canton. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


le constitutional duty of a Parliament on the eve of 
dissolution is simply to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service, and leave all disputed questions of policy 
to the decision of its successors. The supplies necessary 
to carry on the administration must in any case be voted, 
and it would be the height of faction on the part of the 
Opposition to make their consent dependent on the settle- 
ment of any questions of principle, pending the appeal to the 
country. But if Ministers are entitled to this forbear- 
ance, they have no right to abuse it by claiming the 
verdict of an expiring Parliament on any subject of con- 
troversy, unless its urgency be too pressing to allow of 
postponement. The Government can have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the necessary supplies without committing the 
new Parliament to a financial policy which it may not a 

prove ; and we are at a loss to conceive any justification for 
forcing on the modification of the tea and sugar duties before 
the sense of the country has been ascertained upon the sub- 
ject. The mere rate of the Income Tax may, without serious 
injury, be allowed to be fixed by the present House ; for if 
there is anything on which the whole country is nearly una- 
nimous, it is in desiring the remission of the war ninepence. 
But other questions have been mooted besides the per centage 
of the tax, and though we do not expect that any House of 
Commons will endorse the fallacies of the Liverpool finan- 
ciers, the advocates of their views, who have proposed amend- 
ments on the subject, ought not to be silenced by the vote of 
a moribund Parliament. It is still more important that the 
nation should not be deprived of the opportunity of declar- 
ing its views on this as on other points, The policy of 
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permanently departing from the present scale of tea and 
sugar duties ought to be fairly submitted to the country. 
It is impossible to see without regret a retrograde 
step in the cuurse of Free-trade. The benefits which 
have resulted from the remission and relaxation of cus- 
toms duties have been so vast that the smallest symp- 
tom of faltering is ominous of evil. Grant the Govern- 
ment the soundness of their hypothesis as to the neces- 
sary expenditure of the country, and it cannot be denied 
that they had scarcely any alternative but to check the 
descent of the customs duties, or to retain some portion 
of the Income-tax which has now been abandoned. It would 
be almost as hard to choose between two such alternatives 
as to come toa decision on the comparative merits of the 
dagger or the bowl ; and we are by no means sure that our 
choice would have fallen on the additional tea and sugar 
duties as the lesser of the two evils. 

Whether the infliction will be found necessary at all de- 
pends upon the estimates that may be voted, and at present 
we have no positive data by which to determine whether the 
Government calculation is or is not needlessly high. Still there 
is such a thing as reasonable conjecture, and the country will 
not improbably come to the conclusion that Great Britain 
may be kept afloat without being pumped so severely as the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER desires. The standard of 1853 
is not absolutely decisive as to the requirements of 1857, but 
it nevertheless affords a clue tothe mystery of the estimates. 
Four years may be expected to bring some increase of ordi- 
nary expenditure. It is the nature of all things to grow. As 
population, commerce, invention, and military science ad- 
vance, a gradual addition to the machinery and the consequent 
cost of government is natural enough. But experience teaches 
not only the fact of this growth, but something about its 
usual rate; and the most cursory examination of the total 
expenditure for a number of years is enough to show that 
a very small proportion of the extra 6,000,000/. ought to be an 
ample allowance on this account for the short period which has 
passed since 1853. Then what else is there to explain the 
increase in the estimates? Only “the tail of the war ex- 
penses,” which it would take a good deal of ingenuity to stretch 
to 1,000,000/. All the rest must represent our progress in 
extravagance; and as this bountiful virtue is of all others 
the most capable of repression, there seem to be reason- 
able grounds for believing in the possibility of a sensible 
reduction of the estimates below their amended amount. The 
gloomiest part of the prospect, so far as the tea and sugar 
question 18 concerned, is the deficiency to be expected in 
future years, even if the duties were put as high as the 
Government originally intended ; but thie will not affect 
the question now that it is confined to a single year, for few 
will doubt the practicability of sufficient retrenchment to 
keep us solvent till 1858, without interfering with the scale 
of duties established in 1853. 

The amount of discussion which the Income-tax will pro- 
duce in the country may be guessed from the number of 
amendments proposed to the resolutions of the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuxqurer. The dread of a permanent tax has sti- 
mulated the champions of equal taxation to renewed efforts 
in favour of unequal rates. Major Reep has a marvellously 
simple plan, which will no doubt prove very grateful to a 
large class of victims who object to the Income-tax on 
the broad ground that it is disagreable to be compelled 
to pay. The feeling is one with which it is impossible not 
to sympathize, but unfortunately there is a difficulty in 
gratifying it, arising from the fact that, if money must be 
had, some one must furnish it. Major Reep cuts the knot in 
soldierlike fashion by dividing Schedule D in half; and if there 
were no other letter in the alphabet or in an Income-tax 
paper, he would doubtless be a most popular man with every 
one but the CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, whoever he may 
be. It would be really delightful to have only 34d. taken 
out of every pound instead of 7d., if it were not for the con- 
sideration that the odd millions sacrificed for the freak must, 
in some shape or other, come out of the national pocket. 
What we admire about the gallant Major’s proposal is, that 
there is no false pretence in it of making taxation fair. Even 
those who believe that « readjustment of the schedules would 
convert theIncome-tax into a model impost of uncxceptionable 
justice, will admit that this dashing remedy must appear to 
all (except, of course, to the martyrs of Schedule D itself), to 
promise anything but a perfect and equitable tax. Mr. 

- Muwrz has a scheme much more elaborate, and a trifle more 
unfair. He would graduate the burden with exquisite 
_injustice, Where a professional man paid 5d. in the pound, 


he would make a tradesman pay Iod.—an owner of houg 
property 15d.—and the envied lord of many broad acres axq 
in the pound. Taking 7d. as the normal minimum 
land would be charged with about 3s. ; or if the other end of 
the scale were kept down to the normal per centage, a } 
physician or barrister would get off with a payment of about 
14d. in the pound, which would be extremely pleasant fy 
that favoured class, though not quite satisfactory to the reg 
of the world. But the proposal appears to be made in gj] 
seriousness, so far as its author is concerned, whatever may be 
the amount of amusement which it may afford to less imag; 
native minds. Mr. Munrz, apparently doubting his power 
of securing a patient hearing for his project, has thought 
it necessary to preface the substantive part of his motioy 
with a condensation of his intended speech, in the shape of 
series of resolutions combining some very choice blunders 
with undeniably fine writing. Thus, what can be mor 
charming than the proposition “that all taxes which bear up. 
equally must be unjust and oppressive, and that it is the 
bounden duty of the representatives of the people,” and » 
forth? We expect to see Mr. Muntz, on the faith of this 
dogma, proposing the immediateabolition of tea duties, because 
they do not touch the drinkers of coffee, and of coffee duties be. 
cause the lovers of tea are apt to escape them. The 5,000,000), 
raised on tobacco must of course be given up at once, for there 
is no doubt that the duty presses most unequally on smoker 
as compared with the rest of the community. Being unequal, 
it must, according to the resolution, be unjust and oppres- 
sive, and therefore it is the bounden duty, &c. It would hk 
a grand spectacle to see Mr. Munrz, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a day, remitting all taxes which did not seve. 
rally come up to his test, and finally leaving himself without 
any revenue at all. For ourselves, we desire nothing more 
than that the whole system of taxation should press with 
tolerable equality on all, and we can see neither the necessity 
nor the use of making each separate burden a perfect and 
equal tax in itself. 

Mr. confines his philanthropy within narrower 
limits than either Major Reep or Mr. Munrz. Instead of 
pleading the cause of an entire schedule, he is content 
to appear as the protector of the unfortunates whose 
incomes lie between tool. and 150/. There is a good 
deal to be made of a question of this kind by inge 
nious comparisons between the owner of stock which 
produces a trifle less than the taxable income, and the 
toiling mechanic whose wages just exceed it. In_pathetie 
oratory of this stamp, it is always the fundholder who Jast 
escapes, and the artisan who is mado the victim. But 
apart from the claptrap of the matter—which, it is to 
be hoped, will work itself out on the hustings—it is not 
easy to say where a limit should be fixed, when the mere 
fact of having a limit at all necessarily implies a certain 
amount of inevitable injustice. It is clear that we should not 
descend so low as to tax men on the verge of pauperism, o 
to levy a rate the collection of which costs more than it is 
worth. But the limits suggested by these considerations 
would probably not approach even the present minimum of 
roo/., and, in order to make out a case for the relief sought, 
Mr. Witu1ams must show that the possessors of incomes 
between r1oo/, and 150/. suffer more severely from generil 
taxation than the rest of the community. This may be the 
case, but it is difficult to get at the actual truth, and we 
doubt whether the project will meet with any greater succes 
than is likely to attend Mr. Munvz’s move on behalf of the 
professions, or Major Reep’s bisection of Schedule D. 

Financial topics will not, however, be the most influential 
in deciding the votes of rational men at the ensuing election; 
and in order that on this, as on every other class of ques 
tions, the country may have the opportunity of declaring the 
broad policy which it approves, the present Parliament & 
bound to abstain from any premature and unnecessary 
change, and, above all, to avoid everything that savours of 


a retrograde policy. 


PEACE WITH PERSIA. 


| iy was a moot point, a few wocks ago, whether the war it 
Persia was uot more likely than the war in China to prove 
a stumbling-block in the way of the smooth progress of the 
Paterston Ministry through the Session of 1857. But the 
House of Commons, whatever else it may lack, has great 

for “pending negotiations.” Frrouka arrived 
tunely at Paris, and the “pending negotiations” were soon ® 
established fact. Moreover, it had been discovered that 
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the Convention of 1853, out of which the war with Persia 
had arisen, was made under instructions from Lord Drersy’s 
Government. That Convention, inasmuch as it was of a 
nature to give birth to future difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, was the weak point of the whole case. It would 
hardly have been safe to play with such edge-tools ; and Lord 
Dersy and his friends doubtless felt that they could not 
take the Persian question in hand without gashing their own 
fingers. 

‘And so it happens that what is, somewhat prematurely, 
called the “settlement of the Persian question,” and the 
defeat of the Ministry on the China question, are announced 
at the same moment. It is stated in public prints that on 
the evening of Tuesday last—an evening big with the fate 
of Parliaments, if not of Ministers—certain preliminary 
articles of a Treaty of Peace with Persia were signed at 
Paris by Fenouxu Kuan and Lord Cowtey. It is stated, 
too, in public places—such as club-houses and other gossip- 


‘shops—that on that same Tuesday evening telegraphic mes- 


sages were being despatched, one after another, from a certain 
Embassy in this capital to the corresponding Embassy in 
Paris, urging the expediency of moving Frroukn Kuan to 
— the signature of the Treaty, on the ground that the 

ALMERSTON Ministry were on their last legs, and that better 
terms would probably be obtained from their successors. Ru- 
mour may speak falsely in this, as in other matters of which 
she discourses. But whether or not any special influences 
were set at work to induce the Persian Ambassador to post- 
pone the signing of the preliminary treaty, Ferourn Kuan 
must be too astute a man not to have seen clearly the dangers 
of the suggested delay. To postpone the signing of the treaty 
until the advent of a Tory Ministry might be to postpone it 
to the Greek Kalends; but with a British army, flushed with 
victory, at Bushire, the representative of the Suan could not 
afford to risk even the loss of a single mail. Every day was 
of importance ; for what security was there that, whilst Lord 
Cow.ey and Feroukn Kuan were negotiating at Paris, the 
army under Sir James Ovurram might not be achieving 
further successes of a nature to render speedy withdrawal 
impossible, and to place extreme difficulty in the way of the 
re-establishment of friendly relations with the Court of 
Teheran? Ferouxu Kuan must have seen plainly how 
much would depend on the state of affairs in the Persian 
Gulf at the moment of the arrival of pacific intelligence 
from the French capital, and, therefore, that to lose time 
might perhaps be to lose the opportunity of peace. 

It is of far more consequence, however, to consider what we 
have gained than what we might have lost. We believe that 
the substance of the preliminary articles of peace has, at 
different times, been correctly stated by the public journals. 
The personal questions appear to have been discreetly putaside. 
Great Britain has not insisted on the degradation of the Suddr 
Azim, or on the ovation with which Mr. Murray would 
doubtless like to signalize his return to Teheran. But Herat 
is to be evacuated on the one side, and Bushire on the other ; 
and we are to be permitted to plant our consular establish- 
ments at the points which we may conceive to be most advan- 
tageous to our interests. As the Persian occupation of 
Herat was the cause of our declaration of war, the object of 
the expedition may be said to be attained when the Persian 
army is withdrawn from that frontier-city. But we have 
much more to consider than the temporary remedy of a 
temporary evil—we must have some guarantee that the evil 
Will not be one of continual recurrence. 

It can hardly be doubted that Great Britain might, with- 
ont injustice, insist on Persia paying the expenses of a war 
provoked by her own insolence. But Persia is poor and 
embarrassed. She has been, for thirty years, struggling 
against debt, in the meshes of an astute creditor who knows 
how to turn her hopes and fears to profitable account. Our 
policy 18 not to make her poorer, but to make her richer. 
He she undertook to pay us so much money, she could not 
loa her engagement; and even if she could, we should 
od a4 than we should gain. _A_ poor neighbour is 
eee a — one. He keeps his fences badly—he is 
poachers—he is at the mercy of all kinds 
2 predators and marauders, who keep his neighbours 
ag continually on the alert. We have everything 
by weakening Persia —everything to gain by 
Gat It is manifestly to our advantage 
et : Should be strong, though it is necessary that she 
ang now that we are still stronger. Instead of fixing 

pon her any new debts, we should encourage and aid 


her efforts to pay off her old ones, She can never thoroughly 


fulfil her duty to us as an ally, until she is rescued from 
the toils of her Muscovite creditor. But are we to have, 
then, no indemnity for the expenses of the war? Is Persia 
to pay nothing? She must pay in territory, not in money. 
We have taken Karrack, and we must keep it. Financially, 
indeed, this must at first be an Irish sort of acquisition. 
In point of revenue, we can only “ gain a loss” by such an 
accession of territory ; but the real financial results of such a 
measure are not to be estimated by any local considerations, 
but by considerations involving the whole question of the 
defence and security of India. Nearly half a century ago, 
Sir Joun Matcom stated categorically the reasons on which 
he founded his conviction that the occupation of Karrack 
was a measure of undeniable expediency. Some of his argu- 
ments, which proceed on the hypothesis of conjoint operations 
against the territories of the East India Company, undertaken 
by Russia and France, may not be immediately applicable to 
the present juncture of affairs; but the following is evén 
more applicable now than it was just after the peace of 
Tilsit :— 

With an established footing in the Persian Gulf, which must soon be- 
come the emporium of our commerce, the seat of our political negotiations, 
and a depdt for our military stores,-we should be able to establish a local 
influence and strength that would not only exclude other European nations 
from that quarter, but enable us to carry on negotiations and military ope- 
rations with honour and security, to any extent we desired ; whereas, without 
it, we must continue at the mercy of the fluctuating policy of unsteady, impo- 
tent, and faithless Courts, adopting expensive and useless measures of defence 
at every uncertain alarm, and being ultimately obliged either to abandon thé 
scene altogether, or when danger actually came, to incur the most desperate 
hazard of complete failure by sending a military expedition which must trust 
for its subsistence and safety to States who were known, not only from the 
individual character of their rulers, but from their actual condition and 
character, to be undeserving of a moment’s confidence. 

We need look for no better arguments than these in sup- 
port of the expediency of retaining a footing in the Persian 
Gulf. If they were sound half a century ago, they are much 
more valid now, when Russia has established herself so 
strongly on the shores of the Caspian. We have but to look 
at the territorial position of Persia between the Caspian and 
the Persian Gulf, and we shall be able to judge whether the 
influence which Russia has established for herself by her posi- 
tion at the Northern extremity of the kingdom ought not to 
suggest the necessity of England maintaining a similar rela- 
tive position in the South. Until we have such a position, 
we shall continue to be, as Sir Joun Matcotm has so well 
observed, at the mercy of the fluctuating policy of an un- 
steady and faithless Court. But let us secure this object, 
and we shall not have declared war in vain—we shall not 
have despatched to no purpose an armed expedition to 
the Persian Gulf, or wasted on profitless operations the 
resources of thc Indian and Imperial treasuries. We 
have something to gain beyond the mere expulsion of 
the Persians from Herat. We have to establish our rela- 
tions with the Court of Teheran on such a basis that we 
shall never again be disturbed by the influence of a rival 
State in a country whose geographical position must ever 
give it an importance, in our eyes, not to be measured by 
the standard either of its political weight or its military 
strength. To this end, we believe that nothing will contri- 
bute so much as the permanent occupation of an island, 
or islands, in the Persian Gulf. 


THE ITALIAN PRESS. 


whether it takes the form of a lady's 
billet or a statesman’s despatch, has the advantage over 
speech, in meaning much more than it carries on its surface. 
A proficient in the epistolary art can refuse a dinner invi- 
tation in language which, in substance, though not in form, 
ranges over and rehearses whole years of family squabbles ; 
and, while chronicling the every-day episodes of family life, 
an ingenious correspondent, especially of the female sex, can 
contrive to convey an Iliad of envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness under the smoothest language, and on the most common- 
place subjects. The recent letters of Count Buot and Count 
Cavour are models of this insinuating and indirect letter- 
writing. Apropos of the visit of the Emperor Francis 
Josepn to his Italian provinces, Count Buot thinks proper 
to remind Count Cavour—or, rather, to request Count Paar 
to hint to Count Cavourn—that the language of the Sardinian 
press against Austria was exceedingly offensive. Now, 
in point of fact, this was not Count Buor’s real grievance. 
What he really meant to reply to was a certain protocol 
of the Paris Conferences, about the abnormal state of Italy. 
This is the grievance which Austria has been nursing for 
a twelvemonth, and now finds, or rather forces, an occa- 
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sion for grumbling about. But Count Buon does not turn 
upon the largest of his assailants on that occasion. His 
quarrel is with England and France, but he wreaks his ill 
temper on Sardinia because she is nearest and least formi- 
dable. This is more natural than generous, and the conse- 
quence is that Austria, saying one thing, and meaning 
another, puts herself very considerably in the wrong in the 
whole correspondence. On the face of it, without having read 
a single line of the objectionable newspapers, we are sure that 
it was not worth while to notice the matter. Nor does the 
error in policy stop here—Count Buovr’s letter throws serious 
doubts on the entire honesty of the Emprror’s recent Italian 
visit. If the Imperial act of grace were intended to be of 
that conciliatory character which it claims, it would surely 
have been better not to spoil it by this act of suspicion. 
If the Emprror’s visit has been the success which it is 
represented to have been, his Magrsty could well afford 
to despise the rancour of the Sardinian press. But despotic 
Governments, except when wielded by first-rate hands, never 
appreciate that most useful branch of statecraft—the art of 
voluntary blindness. 

As to the subject which has been made the pretext of 
this acrid correspondence—the liberty of the press—it is not 
likely that Austria and Sardinia should be at accord, or 
that Austria should understand the relations of a consti- 
tutional Government towards its uewspapers. From the 
nature of the case they must be vaguely defined. Some sort 
of check there must always be, but a loose and varying one, 
and, because dependent on judicial decisions, one which looks 
hesitating and unpractical. But the question which Count 
Bvot should have put is not whether Sardinia, or any other 
constitutional Government, can suppress libels on Austria, 
but whether, after all, any serious harm comes of them. Count 
Cavour’s reply, that the Imperial prohibition of Sardinian 
newspapers in Austrian territories answered every pur- 
pose, is conclusive. In this way, the English liberty of the 
press and the French censorship contrive to get on side by 
side—not very consistently nor in a way which would 
satisfy Utopian theories of international law and rights, but 
still the peace is kept. We in England say what we like, 
and what the laws allow us to say, about the political state 
of our neighbours, and at Calais, and Boulogne, and Paris, 
there is some expert official who sits in judgment on our 
speculations ; and when, as occasionally happens to our- 
selves, this political critic does not like our observations on 
French matters, he confiscates that particular issue, or rather 
the French circulation of that particular issue, of the Satur- 
day Review, and there is an end of the matter. The process 
is mechanical, not to say barbarous—possibly it is. stupid— 
but still it answers its end. And,-on the whole, it is 
better than writing diplomatic notes about it. If, however, 
Count Persieny had indited a jeremiad to Lord CLARENDON 
ou the subject, the only result would have been a very con- 
siderable glorification of our labours. 

Count Cavour, however, carries hostilities into the 
enemy’s country. He reminds Austria of the great case of 
GRaccHUs against sedition. With all her sensitiveness to 
external criticism, there are some strong political writers 
on her side of the Ticino, If Sardinian writers discuss 
the question of regicide, Austrian newspapers salute Sar- 
dinian ministers as Rospesprerres and CromMweLLs—a juxta- 
position which does not say much for the literary merits of 
journalism in Milan; and—which aggravates the offence— 
Austria, which professes a rigid censorship of the Press, is 
blind to these playful remarks against Sardinia in her own 
official journals, while so deeply sensitive of the violence of 
the Sardinian press. The result is, that there is really 
nothing to complain of. The recent progress of Francis 
Josep into the Venetian States had a political object— 
namely, to conciliate North Italy to the Austrian rule. 
Very naturally and reasonably that movement irritated 
the national party of Italy—a party in whose sympathies, 
more or less, Sardinia, as a Constitutional State, must share. 
The more success the Emperor’s visit to Venice and Milan 
gained, the more bitter became the language of the Sardinian 
press. And the Austrian press denounced the Sardinian press 
much in its own way, and much in its own language—lan- 
guage which we desire neither to extenuate nor to vindicate. 
Ifeither party felt that the thing was going too far, there 
were remedies for it. Austria, if sincere in her sense of 
wrong, had, on the one side, her own censorship with which 
to coerce her own firebrand clients, and on the other, the 
Sardinian law of libel with which to stop the invectives 
of her assailants. She did neither one nor the other. 


She did not check her own writers—she did not appeal to the 
courts against her libellers. What Austria wanted was, not 
redress, but a grievance. Now that the Russian diff. 
culty is at an end, the object is to establish a quarre 
with Sardinia. Regret rather than surprise would be oy 
feeling if we discovered that Count Buor’s letter of Feb 

Io was meant to be the first of a series of records of Ans. 
trian wrongs. There is in the whole paper of Count Byo, 
an affectation of moderation, together with a luscioys 
sense of the consolations of the grievance—a solid resolve ty 
make the most of the injury, and to enjoy it to the uttermost 
—which leads us to fear that we have not heard the last of 
this matter. If it were likely to come to an end, Count 
Cavour’s reply ought to be decisive—although, perhaps, the 
reply displays, to some extent, the very spirit which is 
observable in the original letter. If there is in Count Cavoy, 
a fault, it is that he is too argumentative, too sharp, too dei. 
sive. He, too, makes the most of the wrongs of Sardinia, and 
the amicable correspondence on both sides deals in as s 
invectives, and hot, fiery taunts, as any diplomatic papers of 
late years. There is not the least desire to conciliate on 
either side. Still Sardinia has, on every substantial point, 
even in the tu guogue reply, most decidedly the best of the 
wrangle. What we regret is, the wrangle itself—we regret it 
as regards Austria, which certainly, in the recent explana. 
tions of the Treaty of Paris, has honourably fulfilled her 
duties towards the Western Powers. We regret it, moreover, 
as it may give rise to a renewal of the French interference 
with Belgium; and we especially deplore that the cause of 
Italian liberty is still in such very injudicious hands as to 
give a despotic Government the opportunity of lecturings 
State like Sardinia in this offensive way. If Austria has 
forgotten her own dignity in complaining, Sardinia had, 
perhaps, neglected that cheap policy which consists in per. 
sonal attentions to an ill-tempered or doubtful neighbour, 
To say the least of them, the attacks on Austria were very 
ill-timed, and they looked personal to the Emperor ; nor, 
as far as we can understand, were they balanced by any 
personal attentions to Francis Josepu on the part either of 
the Sardinian Sovereign or officials during the recent progress 
of the Emperor and Empress. Count Cavour, to do him 
justice, disavows frankly the abominable language of the 
Sardinian press. But till the friends of Italian liberty can 
learn that they are their own worst enemies, it is useless to 
do more than deplore excesses of language which we should 
be glad to think were confined to the fiery spirits of 
journalism, 


TOWN AND GOWN ON THE MAINE LIQUOR-LAW. 


Y a law of compensation, it seems that if one nation 
foregoes or outgrows its ethnological characteristic, 
another takes it up. It is as though, from the necessity of 
the case, there must always be a certain amount of national 
extravagance or idiosyncrasy in the world. England, so the 
story-books say, used tobe “merry England;” and it might, per- 
haps, be difficult to say into what cheerful region of the world 
the national light-heartedness has migrated. But, as regards 
the sister kingdoms, each seems to have taken up the dis 
carded character of the other. The Ireland of the day is as 
sober, decorous, hard-working a country as any in Europe; 
whereas, if you want a row, a regular blunder, an utter 
inversion of common sense, Scotland is at present the country 
for it. Justas the most modest and retiring person in a com- 
pany is sure to do the most impudent thing, so the land which 
used to plume itself on the strictness and straitness of its 
morals has—in the very citadel of its proprieties, and in the 
streets of the Athenian capital of its philosophy and its 
respectabilities—turned out an academic horde of disciples, 
whose watchword is said to be the right of man to make 4 
beast of himself. We are certainly no friends of Mr. Forse 
Mackenzir’s Act, and we have argued once and agall 
that the Maine Liquor Law, or any other attempt ® 
enforce the cardinal virtues by fine and imprisonment, 
is sure to produce a reaction in favour of vice. 
we were not quite prepared to see an Edinburgh Town and 
Gown row, in which Academus turned vut strong in favour 
of whisky, Not but that even this Hibernian proceeding 8 
only the result of a blunder still more Hibernian. — The 
Total Abstinence Society actually has had the folly to invite 
a lecture to its own members from Dr. Laycock, whose 
opinions are decidedly against restriction and interference 
the part of the Legislature. Dr. Laycock, who is for 
nothing more stringent against drunkenness than moral 
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Society. No wonder that there was a row at Dr. Laycock’s 
lecture, and no wonder that a counter lecture was got up by 
the advocates of the Maine Liquor Law. The Bataam who 
had been hired to curse tolerance had ended by blessing 
liberty of conscience. This was awkward, but we must say 
that the Judaizers brought it upon themselves. Those who 
invited Dr. Laycock are responsible for everything that has 
happened. 

One false move necessitated another. Dr. Laycock having 
failed to please his Total Abstinence patrons, and being hissed 
out of his lecture-room, a Dr. M‘CuLLocu was engage: to do 
the work; and his lecture was advertised with a special and 
personal insult to Dr. Laycock But, as Dr. Laycock was 
Dr. Lay- 
cock, it appears, is very popular among the students; and, 
unless they are much changed, his views on the Abstinence 
-question are highly acceptable to the general undergraduate 
mind. So, in a body, the ingenuous students of Edinburgh 
resolved not only that they would not hear, but that 
nobody else should hear, Dr. M‘Cutiocn’s lecture. The 
proceedings were something like what have been wit- 
nessed in theatre and senate-house on this side the 
Tweed. The undergraduate susceptibilities took the or- 
dinary undergraduate form. There was hooting, there was 
hissing, there was chorusing, and all the orgies of a whisky 
-saturnalia were rehearsed in dumb show, much to the dis- 
may of the Temperance advocates. So far, the thing was not 


_ without its fun; and something of the same sort occurred at 


a lecture against smoking, delivered, or attempted to be 
‘delivered, at Cambridge, a few years ago. But now the 
douce Cameronian spirit of moral Scotland was aroused. 
The fine old, true blue, persecuting spirit came out; and that 
charitable journal, the Witness, denounced the students in 
its usual spirit of meek and long-suffering bitterness. This 
only added fuel to the fire. The students retaliated by lite- 
‘rally consigning the Witness to those flames which the 
Witness had metaphorically anticipated for the students. 
Then came a street riot of somewhat formidable character. 
The police charged the students, not, it is said, without unne- 
cessary violence. The mob—for even Edinburgh has its 
dangerous classes—made prizes out of the pockets both of 
the assailants and defenders of the public peace. As in the 
Virgilian row, torches and stones flew thick and fast, and 
the grave and pious man, in the shape of Dr. Laycock, did 
not appear till late in the fray to assuage the storm. It is 
not worth while to pursue the history of a street riot of 
which it is enough to say that a very serious and ugly con- 
flict, and a vast amount of bad feeling, breaches of academical 
— and inroads into social propriety, have been the 

In such a matter, the only important inquiry is, who 
began! Whose folly or petulance, bad taste or bad judg- 
ment, set all this mischief rolling? We regret to say that 
we must hold the advocates of the Maine Liquor Law 
responsible for this Edinburgh riot. We cannot defend the 
rather peculiar sort of Academic protest in favour of 
right and liberty ; and we are constrained to say that, on 
more than one occasion, Dr. Laycock himself does not 
seem to have risen superior to the temptation to permit 
his indiscreet friends to pursue a very juvenile form 
ofargument in behalf of his principles. We cannot speak 
with unqualified satisfaction of the mode in which the con- 
troversy has been carried out ; nor is it with any satisfaction 
that we see academic exercises in the shape of these demon- 
strative praises of Bacchus. ‘The affair recals the Oxford 
faction-fights about the introduction of Greek studies in the 
‘ixteenth century. But if these things can be done in an 
enlightened and polished city, what are we to expect from 
the ventilation of the Maine Liquor Law in the factory 
districts, or among a long-shore population? If the unpo- 
pular proposition can so madden the calm intellect of aca- 
temic sages, how will it work on the wild passions of the 
ignorant and brutal? If Dr. Laycock looks very like a 

magogue in such a dispute, how would Wapping and 
Whitechapel be likely to take it? On the brutalizing con- 
Sequences of drunkenness, we dare say that he was quite as 
impressive as his critics—the sole dispute is about its reme- 

_ On the one side is moral suasion—on the other, 
physical prohibition. This last course, says Dr. Laycock, 
# wrong and foolish, because it does not answer its purpose. 
¢ Maine Liquor Law fails in suppressing the use of intox- 


icating drinks; but it succeeds in producing a very plentiful 
crop of crimes which are, perhaps, as bad as drunkenness 
itself. Lying, spying, perjury, and smuggling, it does pro- 
duce; but it does not promote temperance. 

This is Dr. Laycock’s argument; and it is parallel to the 
argument worked out in Measure for Measure against an at- 
tempted legislative prohibition of a kindred sin. The compli- 
cated evils of hypocrisy, murder, treachery, and temptation, 
which SHAKSPEARE represents as the results of an enforcement 
of virtue by municipal law, are of course a more serious matter 
than the Edinburgh row. The principle, however, is the same 
—that society suffers by the futile attempt to compel individual 
virtues by a system of prohibitions. And the general mora! 
of this little incident in the Northern capital is that, making 
every allowance for the good intentions of the advocates of 
the Maine-Law, there is that in human nature which rebels 
against this sort of prohibition. As soon as the friends of 
virtue take to this restrictive policy, “ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” they develope more and more of the real Juda- 
izing spirit. They have no alternative but to persecute. They 
cannot argue with Dr. Laycock—they must proscribe him. 
The direct cause of this riot was Dr. M‘Cuttocn’s placard, 
headed “ Dr. Laycock Dissected.” It was this insult which 
roused the academic wrath. It was an insult dictated by 
that old Calvinistic spirit, the reaction against which 
has made the very countries in which it has gained 
ascendency among the most immoral in the world. Not 
that the principle of interference with personal respon- 
sibility is confined to Calvin. It belongs exclusively to no 
church or system—in the Jesuits and the Covenanters it is 
the same. This course has been tried at Geneva, and in 
New England, and in Edinburgh, by the disciples of Joun 
Knox; and it is tried at this very moment by religionists 
of another school in Vienna. And what are the results? 
The society of Vienna, under Jesuit auspices, is probably 
the most flagitious in Europe—Scotland consumes more 
ardent spirits than any other extant community—Geneva is 
the capital of irreligion, and New York of immorality. It 
would be comparatively a small matter were the attempt 
to impose a Maine Liquor Law in England to produce occa- 
sional riots of which this Edinburgh specimen is only a 
faint shadow. We regard the affair rather as an indication 
of a moral storm infinitely more dangerous ; and, bad as 
is English morality, we feel certain that such an interference 
with the duties of personal conscience would only make mat- 
ters worse. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


toe readers are aware that the competition for this Church 
called forth forty-six antagonists, out of whom Mr. 
Burges, Mr. Street, and Mr. Bodley were selected for the 
three promised prizes, and Mr. Slater was complimented with a 
fourth and extra prize. Five more architects (or nerships) 
received the higher crown of an especial, and four the lower one 
of an honourable mention. The Council of King’s College has, 
with commendable hospitality, opened its corridors to the gra- 
tuitous exhibition of ail the designs, which will shortly take 
place. But in the interim attention has been twice called 
to the four prize sets—first at the concluding soirée of the 
Architectural Exhibition, and secondly, at an evening meeting 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, when Professor 
Willis, one of the judges, gave a lecture, characterized by his 
clearness and ability, upon the designs, and the reason of the 
selections. The merits of the prize designs have, of course, 
been freely canvassed, and we are only acting in the spirit which 
prompted this pre-exhibition in offering some remarks in antici- 
pation of our conspectus of the entire competition. 

The problem which the architects were invited to solve was the 
production, for 20,000/., of a Church at Constantinople, of a 
monumental character—suitable to the English ritual, and com- 
memorative of the late war—in a style recalling the modifications 
of Pointed architecture (the natural religious architecture of 
Western Christendom) of which Southern Europe contains nu- 
merous and beautiful examples, and which, from similarity of 
climate, is manifestly appropriate on the shores of the - 
phorus. The local risk or earthquakes was also prudently made 
the subject of a special caution. 

The instructions to architects enforce another limitation— 
the rigorous prohibition of any representation of the forms 
of human or animal life. Of course not even Exeter Hall 
itself would abstractedly defend the stringency of an order which 
bans in one indiseriminate condemnation the cheeky cherub 
on the tombstone, Moses with his tables, and Aaron with his 
censer, the lion and the unicorn. But, as a politie deference 
for the scruples of that nation in whose capital the church 
is to be reared renders it impossible for the managers of the 
work to stamp it with the armorial bearings of the Sovereign for 


whose subjects it is destined, or with the insignia of that adadrenp 


force, is invited to expound his views by the most ex- 
treme advocates of legal prohibition. It is as though Car- 
‘nal WISEMAN were asked to lecture by the Reformation | } 
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order with which the Sovereign of Turkey has so lately and 
solemnly been invested, it was the duty of the competitors 
to act up to the letter and spirit of this prohibition, and of 
the judges to see that they so acted. Manifestly, then, the 
new church must be one which should not, in its main features, 
recal the deficiency by offering large blank wall-spaces—ad- 
mirable fields for frescoes, but, in a building whence frescoes 
were to be banished, standing advertisements of a sacrifice which 
art had to make to policy. The architect was bound not to 
present an arrangement for which he could not offer the 
excuse which Mr. Street, in his Brick and Marble in Italy, 
thinks it necessary to tender for the blank wall-spaces in the 
Frari Church at Sacha and other buildings of the Pisano 
family: “They lived among a nation of artists, and deemed, 
perhaps, that these plain surfaces of wall would one day glow 
with colour and with scripture story. For these reasons, then, 
I defend them for the bareness and overgreat plainness which is 
certainly at first felt to be so remarkable in their work.” 

Here was clearly a very tangled web of advantages and dis- 
advantages—an historic destination and a monumental character 
to be embodied with assuredly not excessive funds, and the 
restriction of architecture’s two great auxiliary arts to the mere 
reproduction of floral life, emblematic devices, and patterns. 
The style was to be that which our church architects have of 
late years mainly studied; but they were commanded to seek 
their inspirations in a modification of it foreign to those English 
examples with which they are most familiar. Whoever should 
best succeed in reducing these various requirements to practical 
order, with due artistic force and beauty, must be a man not 
only of brilliant faney and bold thought, but of solid sense and 
cool judgment. 'To add fresh difficulty, diplomacy’s delays have 
left the Committee of the Memorial Church as yet desti- 
tute of a site—without any fault of their own; and therefore 
they have been compelled to make choice between indefinitely 
protracting the competition till public interest in the whole 
scheme should have grown stale,or allowing the architects to go 
in (with the ample preparation of more than six months) upon 
the common ground of a theoretic site—a dilemma which 
was judiciously solved in the latter sense. Most righteously, 
too, the Committee pledged itself absolutely to give the work 
to the person to whom the judges allotted the first prize. We 
say ‘‘absolutely,” for although there was a saving clause, 
about some possible “ special reason to the contrary,” this was 
understood only as a legal guarantee against the extreme ill- 
luck of some architect being fixed on who either was already 
out of society, or might afterwards so conduct himself as to 
make it a moral duty of the Committee to break with him. 
Accordingly, not only was the Lille mala fides impossible, 
but the judges were precluded from indulging in their taste for 
the magnificent by giving the first prize to some design which 
should outshine all its compeers on paper, but bear on its 
face the positive proof that the stipulated 20,000/. kept it out 
of court for practical execution, under 7— conditions of re- 
duction not destructive to its identity. The judges had one 
plain, straightforward, prosaic duty to carry out—namely, to 
choose the building which seemed, without undue reduction, to 
give the best promise of a satisfactory completion, artistically 
and financially. 

It was possible for the problem to have been too complex. Even 
the best designs might have divided themselves into cathedrals 
of impossible bulk and expense, and churches, graceful no doubt, 
but of a size insufficient to serve as the exponent of English 
Christianity and patriotism in the Mahommedan capital. We 
are glad to see that the case did not so turn out, but that compe- 
titors have been found who have hit the golden mean. Out of 
their number we conclude that the judges regarded the average 
level, artistic and practical, of Mr. Burges, as taking the highest 
range, and that they accordingly named him as the man for the 
place. We cannot, of course, deal with this question beyond his 
relative place among the four prize-men ; but we conceive that any 
one who calmly weighs the above considerations will, even without 
the advantage of Professor Willis’s able advocacy, come to the 
same conclusion. 

Mr. Burges, in selecting his en has proposed to himself a 
task of peculiar delicacy, which only those who have made me- 
diewval Church architecture a matter of specific study can duly ap- 
preciate. Among the characteristics which distinguish the churches 
of England from those of the Continent, not the least prominent is 
the timidity which our architects have shown in seldom repeating 
upon a lesser scale, and for churches of minor dignity, certain 
forms and arrangements which are considered hexe, and nowhere 
else, the nearly peculiar attribute of cathedrals and important 
abbeys. In the few instances where deviations are to be found 
—as in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, New Shoreham, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s by Smithfield, and, on an even smaller scale, in the round 
churches of the Temple and Cambridge—the result is so piquant 
as to elicit from the most fastidious and insular critics an 
expression of regret that our English architects of yore had 
adhered so rigidly to their idiosynerasy, and that those of the 
preseat day never ventured to relax a trammel which it was 
almost to maintain. The inexorable 20,0007. wouldclearly 
only allow the architect who wished to make his Memorial 
Chureh dignified to concentrate his expression of dignity in one 
effect, towards which it behoved him to design his whole struc- 
ture. This one effect Mr. Burges has sought in a feature of his 


interior which gives him the opportunity of making the desired 
inroad on conventionalism. The occasion was felicitous, for, in 
the English church of Constantinople, Anglican arrangements 
ought obviously to be treated in the most liberal spirit. No 
less felicitous is the practical benefit which he draws from it, 
In the words of the judges: —‘‘ As a Memorial Church, the 
building in question should be especially designed to contain 
monuments. For: this purpose the aisles have been carried 
round the apse, so as to afford a space for that purpose, which 
at the same time greatly adds to the effect of the interior by 
giving to it open pier arches which sustain the apse.” 

This peculiar effect is enhanced by the whole internal height 
of the church being divided into the triple division of arcade, tri. 
forium, and clerestory. The advantages of this are manifold. The 
apparent elevation is enhanced, the bulk of the expensive marble 
pilars is diminished, and the breaking-up of the internal area 
consequent on it eliminates the blank spaces which would other- 
wise be calling out for frescoes. The aisle-windows also—suffi. 
ciently high up and small to meet the difficulty of over-glare— 
and the distribution of polychrome material, all contribute 
to the same end. Withal, the ritual exigencies are met by 

lacing the stalls of the officiators in the crossing of the 
antern, while the altar itself stands forward in the apse within 
eyeshot and earshot of all. The final problem—how to roof 
this church—has been dealt with by Mr. Burges with great 
felicity. Not to have groined a church of this character would 
have been to have deprived it of half its ag) pee to 
groin it so as to save expense, and obviate the risk of earth- 
quakes, was a task of no small difficulty. No one need 
be told that of all architectural operations none involves 
so frightful an outlay as groining. ere is not only the cost 
of the groin itself, and of hoisting it into its place—there 
is not only the cost of those abutments, thickened walls, 
buttresses flying, and buttresses clinging—which are needed to 
resist its thrust; but there is that preliminary expense which leaves 
no trace of itself when the work is completed, except in the 
cash-box of the paymaster. We allude to the wooden centeri 
on which, during the progress of construction, rests the whole 
onus (in its most literal sense) of the security to life and limb 
of the ponderous monster overhead. "With even Mr. Burges’s 
comparatively small dimensions, with his width broken up 
between nave and aisles, a stone groin to resist earthquakes 
would have been a most anxious experiment, constructional 
and financially. Accordingly, the architect faces his di 
culty by an expedient for which he finds authority at Salis- 
bury. He groins, not with stone, but with a species of 
concrete or cement, floated over the stone ribs, which is at 
once easy to lay, and light in weight, and, if shaken by 
earthquakes, will probably merely crack, instead of falling 
down in a deathbearing shower. As a further security, he 
boldly and simply ties his building together, as old architects 
were not ashamed of doing, with ironrods. The style in which 
this clever conception is carried out is perhaps, externally, a 
little too purely Italian Gothic. Inside, however, _par- 
ticularly in the apse, we see strong indications of Northern 
Pointed, particularly of that of France. We should advise Mr. 
Burges to eclecticise somewhat on his working drawings—par- 
ticularly we should counsel a central fleche. This is the more de- 
sirable, since a campanile will be, in all probability, for ever im- 
ossible, as—so we gather—Mr. Burges himself considers, while 
indicating, pour fixer les idées, how, if he had one, he would 
treat it. 

Mr. Street’s church offers singular points of difference to 
that of Mr. Burges. In one respect its superiority is manifest 
—viz., in beauty of drawings. With the exception of two 
perspectives, the designs which carried off the first prize 
are hardly and heavily drawn. ‘The delicacy and grace of 
Mr. Street’s touch is, on the contrary, conspicuous through- 
out; and we think it must have required much moral courage 
on the part of the judges not to have been beguiled by those 
primé facie advantages into overlooking the more solid reasons 
which led them to vote Mr. Street superior, not to forty-five, 
but only to forty-four of his co-competitors. His design 
abounds in grandeur of general conception and grace of 
detail; yet we consider that it carries on its face its ex- 
clusion ) nl the first place, and that for the most obvious 
reasons. It neither could have been built for the money, nor, 
if it could. be miraculously planted down in Constantinopl 
just as we see it, would it work satisfactorily under the lim- 
tations and conditions the fulfilment of which by the peculiar 
and abnormal building for which Mr. Street was competing, 
was expected and indicated. The ground-plan, like that 
of Mr. Burges, is cruciform and apsidal, and the whole ares 
which the structure is designed to cover is more extensive than 
that of the first prizeman. A rough measurement which we 
were enabled to make indicates that the external length 
Mr. Burges’s church is about 162 feet, that of Mr. Street 200—# 
internal Jength respectively 150 and 170. The internal breadth 
of Mr. Burges’s is 55—that of Mr. Street (why, we shall here- 
after see,) only 40 feet ; the balance being again affected by the 
thickness and by an external cloister which occurs in the struc: 
ture of the latter, and not of the former prizeman. ‘The inte 
height of each is 66 feet—that of Mr. Street’s church, externally, 
90 feet—of Mr. Burges’s 76—while in Mr. Street’s chureh the 
projection of the transepts is much longer than with Mr. Burges. 
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Altogether, Mr. Street. “ee us the larger structure, both in 
superficial extent and still more in cubic contents. 

How does he deal with his area? By an expedient un- 
doubtedly very grand, if we put on one side both the bill of costs 
and the contingent risk of earthquake, but one which—these two 
considerations combined—we can only view with more than doubt- 
fal apprehension. His bold proposal is to cover the entire area, 
body and transepts alike, with one huge groin of stone. That is, 
he is prepared to vault a uniform width (the crucial dimen- 
sion when vaulting is in question) of 40 feet by a length in the 
body of 170, with the additions contributed by the transepts, 
which raise the latter dimension to upwards of 200 feet—and a 
200 feet, moreover, which involves the perilous thrust at the 
four angles of the central crossing. ing’s College Chapel 
measures under rr feet in Jength, by a breadth of only 44 
feet 6 inches, and the lantern of a cruciform church is there 
wanting. Alby Cathedral, in Languedoe—the type in France, 
as the Cambridge Chapel is in England, of a huge church with- 
out aisles or transepts—has an internal length of 256 feet, and 
a width of 55, and there also the same central crua is absent. 
That is to say, Mr. Street’s church is, in its expanse of roofing, 


-to rank only second to those historical structures, with a self- 


imposed additional difficulty of the cruciform plan, and the par- 
ticular risk of earthquakes to be obviated. This grand conception 
is thrown in as an item of a church which is to cost, as per 
instructions, 20,000/. No doubt, in that memoir which Mr. 
Street was bound to send in, and which, as the judges’ report 
shows, was duly tendered, he minutely and carefully explains 
the seeming impossibility—in the interim, however, we must 
be allowed to remain profoundly incredulous. We need not 
point out how fearfully the risk and the cost of groining (cen- 
tres, &e., included) are enlarged in a multiplying ratio as the 

an is augmented. Still less need we recal the fact that at 
Taslaninagle, where earthquakes abound, the difficulty of 
roofing is vitally augmented. We will merely allude to the 
stock passage in Procopius describing the plan adopted by 
the architects in Justinian’s days—and up to the present day 
successful—in the actual Sta. Sophia, to obviate the misha 
which befel the first church which Ccnstantine had reared, 
and which an earthquake overset. Their vault (of the domical 
form of Byzantine architecture) was constructed of hollow pottery 
—an expedient similar in its reason to that chosen by Mr. ) wend 
in his Pointed Church. The adoption, graceful in itself, and 
suited to the climate, of outer and inner tracery, with a triforial 
gallery piercing the whole circumference of the wall at mid 

ight, complicates the problem. Huge buttresses of course 
stand out to meet the thrust of the roof—a further strain upon 
the 20,000/.!_ The external expansion of these buttresses is 
veiled to the eye by a very graceful cloister; but that, again, 
to our apprehension, enhances the monetary difficulty, which is 
of course not diminished by the weight of the framing of the 
high-pitched external roof. 

There are, of course, internally no open arches, and the windows 
are raised to the clerestory level. Vast wall-spaces are accord- 
ingly left, which would afford a most admirable expanse for 

coes, somewhat resembling on a gigantic scale the disposition 
of Giotto’s Chapel at Padua. But, unhappily, as frescoes are 
specifically forbidden, Mr. Street’s internal disposition would 
remain the type of a church so conceived as to expose, and not to 
conceal, the limitations under which it was built. It would be 
liable to the blame which he himself finds in the Frari Church at 
Venice, without his excuse. Monuments would not serve to 
clothe these spaces, without being of a size to defy execution. 
Those of moderate dimensions and merits would look dwarfish 
and insignificant. Mr. Strect’s charming drawings, and parti- 
cularly the seductive perspective of the interior, seem to offer a 
compensation in the richness of the fittings. But we cannot 
suppose that he really intends to include these within the 
20,000/., nor can we well reconcile them with the injunction con- 
tained in the instructions to architects, that the fittings to be 
shown should be as simple and inexpensive as was consistent 
with propriety. For example, the perspective to which we have 
alluded is taken very near the east end, and has not a single 
personage introduced to give scale. It looks like the apse of a 
chapel of moderate dimensions, and well filled up by an altar with 
& mosaic reredos of singular richness, and side screens of metal- 
work. Testing, however, the dimensions by the fact that the 
width is 40 feet, we find that the altar-table is of the prodigious 
waste of 16 feet. With one of reasonable size, the apse would 
look desolate and naked. 

This leads us to a third main objection, which, judging from the 
oMowing sentence in the report, is probably the last which 
wi have occurred to the accomplished architect :—‘ The 
author of this plan, according to his memoir, has considered that 

he building should be treated rather as a chapel for a memo- 
lal of those who fell in the late war than as a church. This 
view will explain many of the peculiarities of this design.” 
Without transgressing ‘upon the forbidden ground of canon 
Ww, we shall unite the suffrages of sensible men in the acknow- 
ent that nothing could be more unwise or improper than 

to shoulder in the English church at Constantinople as a new, 
intrusive, and rival cathedral. But, unhappily, Mr. Street's 
ign, which seems to have presented itself to its author as a 
chapel, stands up, in our eyes, an unmistakeable cathedral. To 

Sure, it is destitute of aisles—but so is Alby ; while it pos- 


sesses that cathedral-like feature of which Alby is destitute— 
transepts. The nave, with the adjoined transepts, is of capaci 
for a congregation far more numerous than, we apprehend, will 
ever be collected there, except by the agency of active proselytism. 
The choir is furnished with double rows of stalls on either side ; 
and the breadth and depth of the sanctuary call for the Bishop's 
seat. With Mr. Burges, all these members are of moderate 
dimensions. The stalls are single, the sanctuary small, with 
the altar pushed forward. The nave, too, is of much more 
manageable compass. In fact, an incumbent and a curate might 
work that church, while nothing short of a collegiate body could 
enliven Mr. Street’s majestic lonesomeness. 

In brief, we venture to say that, with forty-two designs 
= to be exhibited, the judges would have shown themselves 

lind to Mr. Street’s great artistic merit, if they had not 
decorated him with the highest merely honorary distinction. 
On the other hand, they would have incurred an unjustifiable 
risk if they had crowned his grandiose pile by the commission 
to build the actual church. His whole plan must stand or 
fall as it is. Shorten it, narrow it, lop off the transepts, or 
substitute a wooden or plaster groining, and you ev'scerate 
the design, which is intended to charm and overawe by the 
stupendous daring of its unchanged self. On the contrary, Mr. 
Burges’s one well-selected effect would stand good with other 

rtions of the church reduced—for example, his nave contains, 
if we count it by the groining, three, if by the arches, six bays. 
Suppose subscriptions ran short, the internal coup d’@il would 
not much suffer if this nave were reduced to two vaultings, or 
four arch-bays, and probably a sufficient congregation could still 
be accommodated. 

The third prize has fallen to Mr. Bodley. His plan runs 
into the extreme of simplicity. There are neither transepts, 
nor apse, nor chancel aisles. The chancel roof, like that 
of an English parish church, is lower than that of the 
nave. But the detail is exquisite, the altitude imposing, the roof 
(of wood with transverse arches) stately ; and common sense is 
boldly followed out, as in Mr. Burges’s church, by the introdue- 
tion of those iron ties to counteract earthquakes, of which we see 
no trace across Mr. Street’s gigantic span. Yet somerely a paro- 
chial type would not, it seems to us, have been suitable for a Me- 
morial Church offered by a great nation; and so, with all his merit, 
Mr. Bodley could not aspire to the great—the executive—prize. 
Mr. Street’s grandeur ensured the second, and so this peoultaathy 
graceful design fell into the third place; while it was nearly 
equalled by another design by Mr. Slater, to which was accorded 
an extra prize. The merit of this artist appears to us to reside in 

ualities similar to those which won for Mr. Burges his place. 

is is, on the whole, a very satisfactory church. It is neither so 
grandiose as that of Mr. Street, nor so thick sown with details 
of studied grace as that of Mr. Bodley, but it more completely 
carries out what was asked for than either of these competitors’ 
designs. It is a dignified cruciform pile, without being cathe- 
dralesque and impossibly huge. At the same time, it falls 
short of Mr. Burges, in wanting the triforium and the eastern 
cireumambient aisle. Its characteristic merit resides in a 
delicate proportion of parts, and an elegance of moulding and 
curve, of which the enlarged elevation of a bay of the nave 
affords a signal example. The proportion of the pillar to the 
arch, and of the arch to the superimposed mass—the shape 
of the aisle window, and of that of the clerestory, with the 
height at which each is placed in its particular division— 
are all points which might escape the hasty observer, but 
which indicate the true art-loving architect. At the same time, 
there were certain oversights which pulled it down to the 
fourth place. Two of these were unluckily engrafted on what 
otherwise would have been a merit. Mr. Slater, in order to 
resist earthquakes and meet climatic needs, proposed to cover 
the moderately wide body of his church, not with groining, but 
with a barrel vault of stone running through, and so avoiding 
the expense and weight of any additional external roofing. This 
was a felicitous idea. But, unluckily, he tried to improve it by 
tunnelling the apex in order to lighten the outward thrust, 
overlooking the contrary evil of the roof falling inwards. He 
also endeavoured to give this roof the effect of groining, by 
a series of diagonal ribs crossing each other. But neither the 
tunnel nor these diagonal ribs were of the essence of his design. 
They were intended to improve an originally good conception, 
and they were, unhappily, both of them detrimental—so were 
also the two western broach spires of stone, of a character too 
lain and English. Accordingly the judges decided that, while 

r. Slater’s merits had rendered him deserving of a prize, the 
points on which he was open to criticism reduced him to a 
position just below that occupied by the less monumentally- 

lanned, but more equable and richly-detailed church of Mr. 
Bodley. 

In conclusion, we should say that Mr. Strect had thought out 
and tendered more than, and something different from, what was 
asked for—Mr. Bodley, rather less, although that less is of a 
very fine quality. Mr. Burges and Mr. Slater have, respec- 
tively, hit off, but with differences, about the required problem. 
None of the designs will, we hope, be lost to the world. 
Mr. Street’s is admirably appropriate for the cathedral of some 
large and opulent colonial city—Bombay, for example, or Toronto, 
where expense ought not to be an object; while the church which 
Mr. Slater offers would be wisely selected by a locality which 
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PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES AT THE MUSEUM OF 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


O* Thursday, the 26th of February, Professor Owen com- 

menced, at the Geological Museum in Jermyn-street, a 
course of lectures of no ordinary interest. After some prelimi- 
nary observations, he proceeded to explain that of the 
duties attached to the office of Superintendent of the Natural 
Histor department at the British Museum, ent created, and 
now filled by him, consists in delivering a course of lectures every 
year on some branch of Natural History. The subject chosen 
for 1857 is the Osteology and Paleontology of the Mammalia. 
Tn his first lecture, he gave a brief general description of the 
whole class. ‘The term Mammalia is derived from mamma, and 
is applied to the highest division of the vertebrate animals. We 
owe to Linnezus this excellent and expressive name. Aristotle 
was familiar with the class, but he denoted it by the word 
Zootoca (creatures which bring forth their offspring alive), a less 
happy expression than that to which the rare tact of the Swedish 
naturalist conducted him. Aristotle divided his Zootoca into 
Bipoda (two-footed creatures), Tetrapoda (four-footed creatures), 
Apoda (creatures without feet). sa found his place in the 
al glam the Jion in the second, and the porpoise in the 
third, 

Ray was the first modern who contributed much to the pro- 
gress of investigation into the Mammalia. His classification, 
however, omitted man at one end of the scale, and the Cetaceans 
at the other. Linneus very much improved upon Ray; but the 
characteristic fault of his system will be understood when we 
mention that he placed the bats among his Pvimates, close to 
man, on account of some superficial resemblances. Cuvier made 
a great advance. He divided the Mammalia into nine orders. 
r. Bimana (two-handed). Man is the only species in this first 
division, and is distinguished from his nearest neighbour by not 
using his hands as instruments of locomotion. 2. Quadrumana 
(four-handed creatures). To this order monkeys belong. 3. 
Carnivora (flesh-eaters). 4. Marsupials, so named from the 
marsupium, or purse, in which they carry their young. 5. Ro- 
dentia, or gnawers, of which order the rabbit is a member. 
6. Edentata, or toothless creatures, such as the sloth and arma- 
dillo. Some members of this order have no teeth, some have few— 
in all the dentition is imperfect. 7. Pachydermata (thick-skinned 
creatures) such as the Rhinoceros. 8. Ruminantia, so called 
from their chewing the cud. 9. Cetacea, from the Greek for a 
sea monster. To this order the dolphin belongs. The Cetacea 
were the hot-blooded fishes of the ancients. 

Tt will be seen that the peculiarities which divide even these 
Cuvierian orders are often slight, and comparatively unimportant. 
Many zoologists have laboured, since the classification of Cuvier 
was given to the world, to improve upon it in various ways. Among 
others, we may mention the name of Blainville, his pupil and bitter 
opponent. Professor Owen has, as is well known, given much 
attention to this subject, and he has now produced a classifica- 
tion of the Mammalia, which is founded on distinctions of far 
greater moment than those of his predecessors. He submitted 
his views to the Linnean Society a short time ago, and on 
the 26th of February, he made them known, for the first 
time, to the general public. He proposes to divide the 
Mammalia into four orders, according to the structure of the 
brain. ‘To these he gives the names of Lyencephala (discon- 
nected brains); Lissencephala (smooth brains); Gyrencephala 
(convoluted brains); Archencephala (highest brains). In the 
first and lowest of these orders there are only two divisions ; 
1. Monotremata; 2. Marsupialia. To the first of these belong 
the ornithorynchus and the echidna, which derives its name from 
the Greek for a viper, and is a little creature, feeding on ants, 
called hedgehog by the Australian colonists. The kangaroo is a 

xood example of the Marsupials. ‘The order derives its name, 
Trentetals from the fact that the two hemispheres of the brain 
are nearly separate in all its members. The great commissure, 
or corpus callosum, as it is called by anatomists, is entirel 

wanting. ‘The Lyencephala are remarkable for deficiency of intel- 
ligence. The attendants at the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s- 
park observe that the Marsupials never know them; and thatwhile 
a tiger or other noble carnivore learns in a few days that he 
cannot get out of his cage, a Marsupial carnivore, like the “ Tas- 
manian Devil,” scems never to realize the hopelessness of all 
attempts to escape. To the next order, the Lissencephala, belong 
such creatures as the ant-eater and the porcupine. They derive 
their name from the fact that the exterior surface of their brains 
has not those convolutions which are found in the orders above 
them. They are more intelligent than the Lyencephala, and the 
hemispheres of their brain are less disconnected. They have a 
sort of voice, though an imperfect one, and but little more than 
a squeak. The animals of the order below them have no voice. 
Perhaps the ornithorynchus gives, when irritated, a low growl 
or hiss. The birdlike beak of that animal has given it its name ; 
and even in the Lissencephala we observe traces of a lingering 
affinity with birds and reptiles. The quills of the porcupine and 


Above this order come the Gyrencephala, animals which have 
conyolutions in the grey matter of the brain. This order is divided 
into—1. Quadrumana ; 2. Carnivora; 3. Artiodactyla, as the ox 
(creatures with an even number of toes); 4. Perissodactyla (crea. 
tures with an odd number of toes) ; 5. Proboscidia, as the elephant; 
6. Taxodontia—this order has almost disappeared from the 
existing creation; 6. Sirenia, a name given to those herbivorous 
cetaceans, like the dugong, who live near the shore, browsing on 
the sea-weed; 7. Cetacea proper. The Quadrumana are again sub. 
divided into—1. The Catarhina, so called from the nostrils being 
acme at the lower end of the nose; 2. Platyrhina, so called 

rom the nostrils being wide apart; 3. Strepsirhina, so called 
from the nostrils being twisted, as in the lemurs of Madagascar, 
The Carnivora are subdivided into—1. Digitigrade (creatures 
walking on their toes), as the lion; 2. Plantigrade (creatures 
walking on the sole of their foot), as the bear; 3. Pinnigrade 
(creatures using their fins),'as the seal. The Artiodactyla are 
divided into Ruminantia and Non-ruminantia. The Perissodac- 
tyla are divided into—Solipedia, as the horse, and Pachydermata. 
n the Archencephala man stands alone, with his erect position 
and his highly organized brain, in which the convolutions are 
multiplied, and the whole size of the organ is much increased. 

In his second lecture, delivered on Friday the 27th of Fe. 
bruary, Professor Owen proceeded to consider the Fossil Mam- 
malia, which are more especially the subject of this course. He 
explained how much more difficult was their study than that of 
fossil shells. When the Paleontologist finds a shell, he can 
generally compare it with a representative of the species, or at 
least of the genus, to which it belongs, in some book of autho- 
rity. When, on the other hand, he finds the bone of a Mammal, 
he must first determine what bone it is, and then consider to 
what animal it belongs. The first man of science who grappled 
successfully with the great difficulties which this subject pre- 
sented was Cuvier, who pointed out the intimate connexion and 
mutual interdependence of the different parts of animals. 
fessor Owen illustrated the relations which exist between the 
different parts of animals by a diagram which displayed the 
skull of a lion—the type of the Carnivores—and also his leg. 
He showed how the lion’s teeth are formed—some for killi 
his prey, and some for cutting flesh—how his leg is armed wi 
formidable claws, which he is enabled to draw up, so that 
their sharpness may not be injured. So he proceeded through 
the whole of the limb, pointing out its adaptation to the strue- 
ture of the head, and then contrasted both with the armed head 
of an ox, destitute of teeth for killing and slaying, destitute of 
claws for seizing his prey, and furnished with a limb formed for 
more continuous locomotion, but incapable of anything like the 
same amount of pliability. He then showed how, even when 
the change is one so comparatively slight as that from the lion 
to the bear, from Digitigrade to Plantigrade, we yet find a modi- 
fication in the teeth. 

The Professor referred those of his hearers who wished to 
see by what limitations the application of Cuvier’s principles is 
bounded to the preliminary dissertation which is to be found in 
most of the editions of the Ossemens Fossiles, and is also published 
separately, both in French and English. Then, after briefly 

uding to the outcry with which the first enunciation of the 
earth’s true form was received, and the opposition offered at a 
later period to the recognition of the true relations of the earth 
and the sun, he made a few remarks on the history of 
geology, and noticed one or two of the more striking facts 
of this science. He alluded, amongst other things, to the 
researches of Mr. L. Horner in the Delta, and the extreme 
probability which there is of every particle of chalk in the 
world having at some period been circulating in the system 
of some living animal. So he passed on through the various 
formations, paying a high compliment, on arriving at the Silurian, 
to Sir Roderick Murchison, who was amongst his audience. This 
short survey formed a fitting prelude to his account of the dis- 
covery of the earliest mammalian remains, as yet known, in the 
Trias, near:Stuttgardt. Professor Owen has not himself seen 
this fossil, but has examined very careful drawings of it, fur- 
nished to him by Sir Charles Lyell, and there seems to be little 
doubt of its mammalian character. Its discoverer, a Germat, 
has given to the animal to which it belonged the name of 
Microlestes (little robber). It would appear to have been 
a small creature, about the size of a rat. In the Ooliti 
rocks of Stonesfield, near Oxford, which are locally called slate, 
there are still more satisfactory indications of early mam- 
malian life upon our planet. In the British Museum is pre- 
served the jaw of a small Marsupial, to which the name 
Thylacotherium, pouch beast (from @vAaxos), has been givel. 
In this beautifully preserved specimen, the incisor, canine, 
and molar teeth are distinctly visible, as well as the essenti 
mammalian avd marsupial character of the jaw. In the sm 
piece of Stonesfield slate which contains this fossil, is the shell of 
a Trigonia, a creature, the nearest analogue of which dwells off 
the coast of Australia, the region of marsupials at the present 
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day, The name Phascolotherium (pacxodos, a leathern bag), 
has been given to another genus of the Stonesfield marsupials. 
A third genus, of which remains haye been found at Stones- 
field, has been called Stereognathus (solid-jaw). It appears 
not to have been a marsw) ial, but more probably a small omni- 
yorous hoofed aaiveal The. portion of the eae however, 
from which this inference is drawn, is very small indeed. The 
Stonesfield slate occurs low down in the Oolitic formation. In 
the Upper Oolite of Purbeck, numerous fossils, unequivo- 
cally gether nag in character, have been found by Mr. 
Brodie and others. Amongst these are the Spalacotherium, 
so called from its presenting certain aflinities with the Spalax, a 
creature of the mole tribe found at the Cape of Good Hope—the 
Hypsiprymnodon, which derives its name from the resemblance 
of its teeth to those of the Hypsiprymuops, or kangaroo-rat of 
Australia —and the Triconodon, which is so called from the 
triple cones of its teeth. 

Those who know the apes sar: Museum in Jermyn-street are 
aware that that admirable collection is not very rich in Mamma- 
lian remains. Professor Owen got over this difficulty by ex- 
hibiting diagrams, enlarged with great care, from the fossils of 
the British Museum; and, in his first lecture, he offered, with 
characteristic kindness and courtesy, to show the originals to any 
of his audience who might call upon him there. The course is to 
consist of twelve lectures. 


INDEPENDENT MEMBERS. 


Wwe have heard much of late years concerning the immo- 
rality of party. It has been the fashion to speak of it as 
effete, andto rejoice over its disappearance as a vestigeof Tory rule. 
Let us, however, by the light of the late debates, count the benefits 
we reap from its fall, and estimate the value of individual in- 
d er We can do this with the more ease since the ad- 
vantages of gee and those of independence can be studied 
in the career of a single individual within the compass of a few 
short months. We select for our analysis no eccentric original, 
no erratic meteor of genius—a very ordinary specimen of the 
genus squire will furnish us with all the data that we need. 

Far be from us the presumption of prying into the dim secrets 
of the Carlton Club; but every one knows that u year ago 
rumour was rife that, within that granite pile, an internecine 
war was raging. Like all political clubs in these disjointed 
times, it nursed many divergent sections within its bosom; 
and one of these sections —a clique of fiery partisans — 
was said to have risen in arms to expel another, for alleged 
treason to the common cause. Its leader was Mr. Ben- 
tinck. He was unknown to fame, save as the stock contributor 
of “a few remarks,” generally of a personal and irrelevant kind, 
ome | the dead hours of an agricultural debate. He represented 
an athletic, but thick-witted rural body; and the few who had 
noticed his performances deemed him a not unfitting representa- 
tive. “ Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat.” He it was 
who loudly demanded that those should be driven out who 
supported a Ministry hostile to the party by whom the club was 
founded. He stood up as the incarnate and avenging principle 
of fidelity to party ; but his friends refused to be led into the 
extreme of partisanship to which he wished to push them. A few 
months have passed—the Carlton and its schisms are forgotten— 
but, strange Nemesis, Mr. Bentinck’s second emergence above 
the waters of obscurity is in the character of a partisan hooted 
out of the camp for desertion. Times are changed, new questions 

e arisen, new shapes and new colours are already deepening 
beneath the old ones on the dissolving view of party combina- 
tions; and Mr. Bentinck has seen reason to reconsider his fanatical 
allegiance, and has become an “independent member.” He 
stands up, amid the laughter of his friends, to proclaim his inde- 
pendence, and to detail the principles of his vote on a great 
question in which thousands of lives may be at stake. He in- 

s to stand aside from his party ; and, as he is a fair specimen 
of a class, it is worth while to listen to his reasons. His springs 
of action, now that he has broken loose from party tics, are a type 
of the motives which, if party were destroyed, would influence 

ps a majority of average politicians. Does he believe in the 

vote he intends to give? He knowsand avows it to be at variance 
with truth and justice. Does he forget the massacre of Canton, 
in his eagerness to save a Ministry with whom, in a critical con- 
incture, the country cannot safely part? He does not profess 
imself a supporter of the Government. But, if he is ready to 
wn allegiance to all party-chiefs, he will vote black white for 
the sake of indulging that from whose sway a narrow mind can 
never free itself{—a profound and intense antipathy. Last year 

Was an unscrupulous partisan ; but his violence was curbed by 
more enlightened leaders, and wasted itself in talk. ‘This year he 
ig that model of modern senatorship — an independent member. 

passions are unchecked by any appeal to higher natures; 
he is ready, so far as in him lies, to endorse and to uphold 
What he admits to be injustice and causeless carnage, lest 
his own dislikes should be balked. His example was followed 

Mr. Kendal, member for Cornwall. The House of Com- 
mons knows too well, by sad experience, what comes of this 
emancipation from party tics, to be misled into approving it by 

platitudes of journalists out-of-doors. Accordingly, the 
benches of the “ independent men’s” oldest friends, above, 
low, and around them, rang again and again with applause 


when Mr. Gladstone paused a moment in the full tide of his re- 
sistless eloquence to gibbet their ey 
But let us turn to another knot of the voters of 

night, who gave an equally eonvineing illustration of the results 
of leaving the ordinary senatorial: mind to grope its own way 
through the labyrinth of political ethics. It was avowed by 
Mr. Kendal—it was denied by no one—it was known to be the 
fact in several cases—that the ground on which votes were given 
was that Lord Palmerston had made ecclesiastical appointments 
which suited a certain view. He had given a bishopric to Mr. 
Bickersteth and a deanery to Mr. Close. Here is the same prin- 
ciple in another application. It is doubtless a grand idea that 
654 intellects, selected from among millions, should, each for 
himself, gird themselves to the unbiassed solution of all the con- 
troversies by which, from time to time, the nation is distracted. 
But it is an idea that belongs to Utopia—not to the House of 
Commons. The average of men, left to themselves, will always 
be guided by passions or fancies aside from the question 
before them. The passions may be good or bad; but they will 
be irrelevant. These gentlemen did not, indeed, like Mr. Bentinck, 
sacrifice the fate of thousands to their political animosities. 
But in order that their own peculiar platform might enjoy a 
temporary exaltation, they were content to approve a colossal 
wrong, and to endorse a system of morality which, if habitually 
acted upon, would bring more detriment and discredit to Chris- 
tianity in ten years than Popery has done in centuries. This, at 
least, must be the religious aspect of the question. In this way 
it presents itself to really earnest Dissenters. Merely looking at 
the war on moral grounds, as distinct from political ones, it is not 
to be denied that blood has been wrongfully spilt ; but blood 
(and it is only Chinese blood) is, in the eyes of the Record, a 
cheap price for Dr. Bickersteth’s appointment. So, after all, the 
self-styled ‘champions of Protestantism” are as ready to do 
evil that good may come, and to use bloodshed as a means to a 
sanctified end, as the dreaded “ Propaganda ” itself. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


Ou readers are probably aware that schemes have long been 
in agitation for providing more direct means of communi- 
eation than those which at present exist between this country and 
India. Of the two routes proposed, one is by the Isthmus of 
Suez and the Red Sea, the other is by the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian Gulf. The Red Sea route is, as we are all aware, in full ope- 
ration; and the only pro with respect to it is to provide 
more expeditious modes of transit by canal or railway across the 
Isthmus. The Euphrates route is about six hundred miles 
shorter, but it could not be made available without the con- 
struction of a railway from Seleucia on the coast of Asia Minor 
to J’abir Castle on the Euphrates, which would ultimately be 
continued as far as Bussorah—the communication with that 
town being maintained in the interval by river steamers of a 
light draught of water. Besides the question at issue between 
these two routes—into which at present we do not intend to 
enter—there is another question, which, however closely it may 
appear to be connected with the rival schemes, is nevertheless 
perfectly independent of them. It refers to the means of making 
a telegraphic communication between England and India. 
Electric telegraphs are already in full operation between Pegu, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Hydrabad, Peshawur, and Madras; and the 
line on the European side is completed or provided for as far as 
Alexandria. The question, therefore, is, what course the 
telegraph is to take in order to unite Kurrachee near 
Hydrabad with Alexandria. Without expressing any opinion as 
to the comparative merits of the two routes which we 
have indicated for the traffic of passengers and merchan- 
dize, we cannot help feeling that there are, to say the least, 
very strong reasons for preferring the Red Sea route for tele- 
graphie purposes—or at any rate for laying down a tele- 
ph on that line as quiekly as possible, whether another is 
ultimately laid down on the Euphrates route or not. The state 
of affairs as respects the Red Sea route is as follows. The parties 
interested in the undertaking have obtained concessions from the 
Egyptian and Ottoman Governments, authorizing them to land 
at certain specified points on the coasts of Africa and Arabia, 
and to build stations there, which they are to hold rent-free for 
ninety-nine years. They are to have the absolute independent 
control of the telegraph, and the right of fixing the wires 
to the posts of the Reretion telegraph already constructed 
between Alexandria and Suez. The course of the line of tele- 
graph would be as follows :—After leaving Suez, it would follow 
the western Coast of the Red Sea as far as Cosseir, it would then 
cross over to Jiddah in Arabia, thence it would follow the 
channel as far as Cameron Island, a small rock near the Straits 
of Babel Mandeb. ‘The next station, after passing the Straits, 
would be Aden. From Aden the line would ease to Ras 
Sharma, thence to the Kooria Mooria Islands, thence to Ras el 
Hadd, the south-eastern point of Arabia, and from Ras el Hadd 
to Kurrachee, which is on the sea-coast, at no great distance from 
Hydrabad. The other route would take the cable from Alexan- 
dria to Joppa, from Joppa to Seleucia, thene2 to the Euphrates, 
along its course to Bussorah, and down the Persian Gulf to Kar- 
rachee. 
In comparing the advantages of the two lines, it must be 
remembered that the security of the telegraphic wire is of in- 
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the establishment of an electric telegraph, the undertaking would, 
no doubt, be a most important and noble one. The advantage of 
having the alternative of using either line of communication 
might, under many circumstances, be very considerable. At any 
rate, it appears to us that the Euphrates Telegraph is dependent 
for its success on the construction of the Euphrates Railway. 
The Red Sea Telegraph is a substantive scheme, and we do not 
think that the possible success of a collateral project ought to 
prevent our having the benefit of it. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NE of the most remarkable, and, when weeded of certain 

irrelevant blasphemies, one of the most instructive passages 
of the Dictionnaire Philosophique, is that wherein Voltaire 
relates how he was led by an angel into a wilderness, and saw on 
every side of him piles upon piles of human bones, the sad 
memorial of myriads upon myriads of human beings who had 
been offered up as victims at the shrine of religious intolerance. 
The vision goes on to relate how, at the end of long avenues of 
trees, the philosopher of Ferney espied some of the greatest 
teachers of humanity, who had vainly striven to check the 
wanton wickedness of their race, and one of whom had died a 
death of shame that there might be peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men. Some such spectacle as this seems to have inspired 
the pages of the new work which M. Jules Simon has just given 
to the world.* But, unlike the arch-scoffer of the eighteenth 
century, he is ever careful not to allow legitimate indignation 
against false professors to degenerate into scurrilous invectives 
against revealed religion. Nay, this indignation itself, however 
lawful, rarely makes itself heard. One of the greatest charms 
of this, as of all M. Jules Simon’s works, is the singular com- 
mand of temper which he everywhere displays. Even on 
topies irritating in themselves, and doubly irritating from the 
volleys of abuse which their treatment has drawn upon his head 
from the most opposite quarters, he seems to be so absorbed by 
the magnitude of the interests at stake, as to lose all consciousness 
as it were of his own personality—reckless of the fate of the cham- 
pion so that the cause be won. The circumstances under which 
this book has arisen are familiar to all. Every one remembers 
the railing accusations which last September were preferred 
against the Universities of Brussels and Gand by two most Chris- 
tian prelates. Before the commotion excited by the debates 
on the subject in the Belgian Chambers had subsided, M. J. 
Simon was requested by the Société Littéraire of Gand to 
deliver a course of lectures on Liberty of Conscience. The 
request was carried into execution last December in the hall 
of the University. Before an audience of more than three 
thousand sympathizing auditors, the lecturer vindicated the rights 
of insulted reason, and stood up for the duties of peace and tole- 
ration. What originally formed the matter of two is here ex- 


* La Liberté de Conscience. Par Jules Simon. Paris: Hachette. 1857. 
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et de citoyen.” The first three lectures may be called historical, 
recounting as they do how these priceless liberties have by turns 
been withheld and extorted, from the rise of Christianity down 
to our own times. The fourth enunciates the lessons and 
warnings which history enforces, and shows that intolerance is, 
if possible, yet more of a blunder than a crime. “ Le devoir 
des philosophes est aujourd’hui d’éclairer les derniers par. 
tisans de J'intolérance, et leur devoir sera demain de les 
défendre.” Would to Heaven we could flatter ourselves with 
the hope that these lessons were not needed in England! 
Intolerance may not show itself with us in the shape of — 
**mandements ” and Papal anathemas, but it is still sure of a 
welcome in St. Stephen’s and Exeter Hall, and much has yet 
to be done before we can be said to have disgorged the nauseous 
poison of religious rancour. “Good Christians, and therefore 
very vindictive,” is a saying—the cynicism of which cannot allow 
us to evade its truth. We may add that, although the lectures 
have been recast, many passages bear traces of that “ chaleureuse 
improvisation ” with which M. Jules Simon is said by the local 
- ers to have made many a heart thrill with sympathy and 


elight. 

M Pierre Clément enjoys a high reputation as an historical 
writer, from which the work before us* will certainly not detract. 
Though inferior, perhaps, in actual historical value to his 
previous publications, which it would be superfluous to enume- 
rate, it is second to none of them in the stirring interest of the 
scenes portrayed. Enguerrand de Marigny, it will be remem. 
bered, was Minister of Finance under Philippe Le Bel, and lent 
powerful but unscrupulous aid to his master in those monetary 
convulsions, rather than reforms, which induced Dante to stig. 
matize the French king as a “ false coiner.” He also contributed 
largely to that suppression of feudal power which Philippe le 
Bel did his utmost to compass in order to consolidate the power 
of the Crown. We think M. Clément has shown satisfactorily 
that the hatred entertained towards De Marigny by the nobles 
on this last account was more immediately the cause of his 
being brought to the scaffold, under the reign of the next king, 
than the disastrous financial schemes which he was the means of 
earrying out, and for which he incurred the hatred not so much 
of the nobles as of the people. Beaune de Semblancay was 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer who, under Francis I, 
became a victim to the baseness and ingratitude of a master 
whom he had served faithfully and well. Clément Marot’s 
epigram (‘une des plus énergiques et des plus belles de la langue 
franeaise’’) on the bearing of Semblancay at the scaffold is worth 
quoting 

Lorsque Maillart, juge d’enfer, menoit 

A Montfaulecon Semblancay ame rendre, 

A vostre avis, lequel des deux tenait 

Meilleur maintien ?—pour le vous faire entendre, 

Maillart semblait homme que Mort va prendre, 

Et Semblangay fut si ferme vieillart 

Que l’on croyait, pour vray, qu’il menoit pendro, 

A Montfaulcon, le lieutenant Maillart. 
Numerous unedited letters from Francis and his mother to 
Semblangay add yet deeper blackness to the ingratitude of the 
monarch. The third Etude has less title to be called a drame, 
for it awakens little either of terror or of pity. The one 
against Louis Quatorze, set on foot by the Chevalier de Rohan, 
did but meet with its just reward when its author and his 
accomplices were brought to the block. The man who could 
sell his country’s garrisons to his country’s foes, as did De Rohan, 
must have been a thorough miscreant. It would be well for the 
memory of Louis XIV. if no worse blot attached to his memory 
than the visiting with condign punishment sucha pack of mer- 
cenary traitors. 

We have now before us the first two volumes of the Memoirs 
of M. Dupin.t This famous French jurisconsult, magistrate, 
and minister, was called to the bar in 1804, and commenced in 
1815, as member of the French Chambers, a public career 
of almost unexampled activity, from which he only retired in 
1852, on the morrow of the Imperial confiscation of the Orleans 
property. The first of these volumes is entitled ‘ Sou- 
venirs du Barreau,”’ and gives an account of the most famous 
causes in which the author was concerned, under the three heads 
of “ Accusations Politiques,” ‘ Procés Politiques de la Presse,” 
and “Affaires Civiles.” The trial, or, in other words, the 
judicial murder of Marshal Ney—the case of the three English- 
men (Hutchinson, Bruce, and Wilson) who enabled Lavalette to 
escape out of France—the disgraceful intrigues and provoca- 
tions to sedition of the police at Lyons—the defence of the 
poet Béranger—and, above all, the trial of Bertin, the editor 
the Journal des Débats, for the famous article (1829) ending, 
Matheureux Roi! malheureuse France !—such are some of 


* Trois Drames Historiques: Enguerrand De Marigny, Semblangay, 
Le Chevalier de Rohan. Suivis de Pitces Justificatives et de Documents- 


Inédits. Par M. Pierre Clément. Paris: chez Didier. 1857. 
+ Mémoires de M. Dupin. Tomes I. 11. Paris: Henri Plon. 1856. 
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: finitely more importance than any saving in the length of the | panded into four lectures, and the interest of the volume is much mos 
iE ag cable. It takes no longer to transmit a message 2500 miles than | enhanced by an appendix of what might be called Pieces Justi. rea 
aa : to transmit it 2000; so that the shortness of the Euphrates route | ficatives, containing concordats, encyclical letters, and other such the 
: is quite unimportant, if the Red Sea route is moresecure. There | documents, which amply corroborate the statements in the text, dur 
seem to be the strongest reasons for concluding that this is, in | The author thus defines liberty of conscience :—“Ce mot de of 
: Ss fact, the case. A submarine telegraph is the safest of all tele- | liberté de conscience enferme tout 4 la fois le droit de penser, le Pol 
: rraphs, if there isa proper depth of water, for the sea is an abso- | droit de prier, le droit d’enseigner, et le droit d’user de cette aut 
: rr liberté sans souffrir aucune diminution dans sa dignité d’homme par 
=e : the most dangerous state. It 1s nominally part of the Ottoman 
Empire, but is, in fact, a sort of no man’s land, wandered 
ep over by tribes of wild Arabs, who are continually at war with 
ec each other, and who would naturally and inevitably feel the 
= greatest jealousy of an establishment which a would think 
= likely to interfere with their independence. They would be 
: ate certain to destroy the telegraph from mischief or wantonness, 
oe and the wires or cables would in themselves excite their eupidity. 
= It is almost impossible that a telegraph should be made along the 
ee Euphrates route unless and until the projected railway is accom- 
: - plished. No doubt the forces which would be required to guard 
the one would guard the other also; but the period of the com- 
pee = pletion of the railway is very distant, and there seems to be no 
a reason why we should not obtain the benefit of a telegraphic 
. communication with India as soon as possible. It must also be 
: remembered that whatever advantages may ultimately be found 
= to belong to the Euphrates line, the Red Sea route is that 
which is actually taken by commerce at present ; and as this is so, 
. it would be strange to prefer to it, for purposes of telegraphic 
communication, a line of which the advantages are as yet entirely 
matter of conjecture. The advantage of a telegraphic communi- 
a : cation with Aden would in itself be very conuiiiieditie, and charts 
e . = and soundings have been prepared along the whole line which it 
ea? : FY us to incline strongly to the opinion that, 
— whatever may be the ultimate decision as to the Euphrates route, 
i : it would be desirable to carry out the proposal which we have 
described. But we do not see that there is any necessary oppo- 
=. sition between the two plans. If the Euphrates line of railway 
= should hereafter be 7 and if that : should include 
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most interesting of the cases which are here submitted to the 
reader. The conclusion of the volume is filled with details of 
the decease, will, and property of the late Louis Philippe, who, 
during his exile, had confided to M. Dupin the administration 
of his estates. The second volume is entitled, “Carriére 
Politique,” and embraces the “ Souvenirs parlementaires” of the 
author from 1827 to 1833—a short period, indeed, when com- 
ed with the entire range of his career, but by far the most 
important, as comprising the advent of the Government of July, 
which Dupin was among the foremost to promote. The downfall 
of Charles X., the rise of Louis Philippe (* appelé au'tréne,” said 
Dupin, “non parce qu'il est Bourbon, mais quoiqgue Bourbon”), 
the effete imbecility of the one, and the incautious pertinacity of 
the other, are placed before us in a tone which, though some- 
what too rhetorical, represents perhaps all the more faithfully 
things as they were. One naturally feels a little reluctance in 
using hard words of a man who has played such an important 
¢ in advocating the liberties of his country, and who has sur- 
vived the utter discomfiture of all his dearest aims. But it is really 
impossible to convey an adequate idea of the insufferable egotism 
Tessier which are in a perpetual boil and bubble from the 
first page to the last of these volumes. The silliest flummery in 
the columns of the most abject journals is forthwith transferred 
to the pages of the Memoirs, to testify to the grandeur of this 
mouvement oratoire, or the vive sensation caused by that réplique ! 
What, too, is to be thought of a man who, at the age of 74, 
can reprint such language as the following, which the stormy 
excitement of a debate scarcely rendered venial when it first 
ed his lips (1829):—‘“Je dirai toujours comme notre col- 
“ M. Thomas; ‘je ne refuse pas de croire, mais je veux 
voir; sans cela je reste incrédule.’ (Rire général et prolongé. 
M. Thomas descend de son bane pour se placer & cété de l’orateur 
et le féliciter; on rit de nouveau.)” ow can constitutional 
government thrive in a country where one of the foremost men 
of the time could utter, and an assembled Senate could applaud, 
such a piece of irreverent claptrap as the above? Two more 
volumes will carry down the Memoirs of M. Dupin to his retire- 
ment from public life. 

We pass from an ardent apologist of the “ Government of 
July” to an equally ardent partisan of the Government of the 
deux Décembre. The Portraits Politiques* of the Vicomte de 
la Guéronniére comprise Napoleon III., Nicholas I., Leopold L., 
the Count de Chambord, the Prince de Joinville, M. Thiers, the 
Comte de Morny, and General Cavaignae. In fairness it ought 
to be mentioned that the first of these Etudes was written 
anterior to the coup d’état. The appreciation it contains of the 
character and abilities of the Emperor is no doubt highly flatter- 
ing; for apparently the author does not mean to be either 
ironical or censorious, when he says of his hero—‘‘ Son cceur n’est 
que le vassal de sa téte.”” A man who could pen such asentence 
as that in a strain of eulogy must have singular notions of moral 
character. Of the article on Nicholas, and its concluding para- 
graphs on his successor, we shall only observe that they are not 
calculated to give offence at St. Petersburg—generosity to a 
vanquished enemy could no further go. In the Etude on the 
Prince de Joinville, we meet with a curious letter addressed to 
his brother the Duke de Nemours, from whose pocket-book it is 
alleged to have fallen on the hasty flight from the Tuileries in 
1848. It bears date November 1847, and betrays the most 
serious anxiety as to the foreign and domestic condition of France, 
which the writer believes to be seriously imperilled by the head- 
strong obstinacy with which le péere turned constitutional govern- 
ment into a phantom, by the pertinacious assertion of his indi- 
vidual will and opinion. Still more curious, perhaps, is a second 
letter to a friend (addressed as ‘‘ commodore”) and written by 
the Prince on the 25th February, 1848. The dangers likely to 
ensue—for the Prince writes ; ak Mustapha in ignorance of 
what had occurred—from the affaire des banquets are foretold 
“as bya prophet new inspired.” The gem of the volume, in our 
opinion, is the portrait of M. Thiers; but our curiosity is somewhat 
painfully excited by sundry hints about disclosures which the writer 
is only restrained by motives of delicacy from making, respect- 
ing the conduct and designs of that crafty Minister during the 

e years which expired on the deux Décembre. The article 
on De Morny would seem to show that he is worthier of 
somewhat higher estimation than he enjoys in England, or at 
least at the Admiralty. Cavaignac is treated in an excellent 
— On the whole, we think we may give the Vicomte de la 

mniére full credit for honesty, moderation, and impartiality. 

We have read with the greatest interest a volume of fragments 
from the as and correspondencet of the late historian Sis- 
mondi. M. Mignet, in his charming Portraits, had made it his 

isiness to paint the historian ; but the work before us gives a 
still more charming picture of the man. The letters are addressed 
to his mother, to ities Mojon, to Malle. St. Aulaire, and to 
ane. They are full of honourable feeling on the one hand, 
and of shrewd sagacity on the other, and thus corroborate the 
Justice of M. Mignet’s tribute to Sismondi’s memory :—“ Durant 
un demi-siécle, il n’a rien pensé que d’honnéte, rien écrit que de 
Moral, rien voulu que d’utile.” efixed to the volume is a sort 
of biography of the historian by Mdlle. de Montgolfier—a very 


ni Etudes et Portraits Politiques Contemporains. Par le Vicomte A. de 
Paris: Henri Plon. 1856. 
» ©. L. de Sismondi: Fragments de son Journal et Correspondance. 
Genéve et Paris: Cherbuliez. 1837. 


feeble gio of writing, but useful as a clue to the letters and 
journal. Sismondi’s wife, Jessy Allen, was a sister of 
Mackintosh. Nothing can be more touching than his frequent 
affectionate allusions to this partner of his cares and literary 
labours. We may state, in conclusion, that this volume is an 
admirable commentary on Sismondi’s works, whether his Ztalian 
Republics or his History of France; for it contains explicitly 
sundry opinions and theories which could only be stated im- 
plicitly in the Histories. It will be read with interest by English- 
men, for the remarks on England are as numerous as they are 
severe. 

Before taking leave of sages, yg historians, let us mention 
in passing, three publications which are very useful ——e 
to a library, as books of reference. The titles given below ex- 
plain themselves.* We will only add, that we have rarely seen 
any work of the same nature of which the information is at once 
so concise and precise. The Album de l’ Histoire de France is a 
collection of portraits of French sovereigns, from the first to the 
last. They are beautifully executed, by the procédé Collas, from 
authentic medallions and other portraits. This last is a publica- 
tion which deserves to be promoted from the library to the 
drawing-room table. 

The two volumes published last year by M. Buabinet, and 
noticed at the time in this journal, have just been followed by a 
third.+ M. Babinet’s fame and popularity have been so greatly 
increased of late by his amusing Bulletins whi 
appear once a fortnight in the columns of the Débats, that we 
have little doubt this volume will meet with a yet wider circulation 
than its predecessors. Its contents have already pee in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ; but who would not prefer reading 
them in the little dijow of a volume now before us, to the large 
octavo of the Revue? Both the third and the last of these 
Etudes have strong claims on the attention of English readers ; 
for the former is an essay on Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geo- 

raphy, while the latter is entitled La Pluralité des Mondes. 
We were glad to find the author expressing his disapprobation 
of the religious rancour which Sir David Brewster endeavoured 
to raise on a purely scientific question. Why need a man’s faith 
be staggered because he is told that there are only crocodiles, 
and no Brewsters, in Saturn? After premising that it is not in the 
least essential to the interests either of theology, or metaphysics, or 
philosophy, or even to the progress of science, to have any opinion 
arrétée on the matter, M. Babinet thus states his own views :—= 
“Tl est probable, et méme presque certain, que les planétes qui 
entourent notre soleil, et toutes les étoiles, sont habitées comme 
la notre, et avec tous les degrés d’intelligence et toutes les variétés 
Wd organisation que l'on peut admettre. Quant aux soleils et aux 
lunes, nous n’ayons aucune induction qui nous conduise & les 

upler.” It appears to us that the words we have put into 
italies give the go-by to the real point of the question, and 
leave unanswered some of the strongest arguments put forward 
by the author of the Plurality of Worlds. The Etude on la 
Méditerranée is also & propos of an English work—namely, 
Admiral Smyth’s exhaustive Memoir on the Mediterranean. 
M. Babinet must be thoroughly familiar with the abstruse 
mysteries of the science he is in the habit of handling, in order to 
beable to treat them with so little ceremony. Nothing short of 
the highest capacity could thus adapt science to the level of the 
meanest. 

We have before us two volumes of Etudes sur le Dix-huitieme 
Siécle by M. Bersot,t whose name (as the author of some letters 
on the higher Education in France) our readers will recently 
have seen extolled in the Débats, and mentioned in the Monitewr. 
Unlike M. Houssaye, whose Portraits du Dix-huitiéme Siécle 
were exclusively literary, M. Bersot draws attention in the first 
volume to the entire aspect of the eighteenth century in all its 
bearings. Thus, instead of the framed sketches which recently 
formed the subject of remark in this journal, we have now a kind 
of panorama, which has precisely the value that panoramas, when 
tolerably accurate, always have—namely, that it enables the 
reader to seize at a glance the prominent features, the hills and 
headlands, of the country through which his journey will take 
him. He carries away with him an adequate notion of the rela- 
tion of parts to the whole, and secures that preliminary know- 
ledge of the general tone and spirit of the age, which is just 
suflicient to increase his zest and relish for the examination of 
details, without filling his mind with prepossessions on the one 
hand, or prejudices on the other. M. ersot, indeed, is pre- 
eminent among all writers on the eighteenth century for the 
art with which he uniformly preserves that dispassionate frame 
of mind—that golden mean between the extremes of praise 
and of blame—which is indispensable for a fair appreciation 
of that most perplexing yea the world’s history. The 
second volume is entitled Etudes Particuliéres. on 
Didérot (the remaining three are on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Montesquieu) contains an elaborate discussion on the 


* 1. Tableaux Synoptiques de V Histoire de France. Par M. Lombard. 
2. Tableaux Synoptiques de UV Histoire d’ Angleterre. Par M, Boutruche, 
3. Album de UV Histoire de France. Portraits des Souverains, gravés sur 
acier par le procédé Collas; précédé d’un Précis par M. Toussenel. Paris: 
Tardieu. 1856. 

+ Etudes ct Lectures sur les Sciences & Observation, et leurs Applications 
Pratiques. Par M. Babinet, de Institut (Académie des Sciences), 3 vols. 
Paris: chez Mallet-Bachelier. 1857. 

Etudes sur le Dix-huititme Siécle. Par Ernest Bersot, Agrégé de 
Philosophie, Docteur-és-Lettres. 2 vols. Paris: chez Durand, London: Nutt. 
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philosophical and esthetical theories of that most able but 
dangerous writer. We confess we are not altogether prepared 
to endorse what M. Bersot says by way of defence of some of 
the most objeetionable of these tenets. By far the best essay in 
this volume, to our apprehension, is that on Rousseau. The 
literary execution of this work is not, perhaps, of the highest 
order; but the spirit in which it is conceived and the general 
tone which pervades it are deserving of special commendation. 

M. Berger de Xivrey, Membre de l'Institut, a man of mark 
in France as a classical scholar, has recently published a small 
work,* which had previously been submitted to his confréres of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and which 
deserves a welcome from such English scholars and divines as 
are engaged with the question of the text and translation of the 
New Testament, to which recent discussions have given conside- 
rable prominence. His object we state in his own words: 
‘Rechercher non pas un texte littérairement pur et correct, mais 
la véritable rédaction primitive des apotres, quelle qu’en fit la 
forme: tel est l'objet de cette Etude.” We look in vain in this 
little work for any very definite results; but a number of 
very interesting and intricate questions are handled with cre- 
ditable scholarship and a laudable absence of narrowness and 
dogmatism. 

In the spring of 1855, M. Rey set out from Liverpool on a 
voyage to the United States. His object was to make himself 
familiar with the various aspects of religious life which present 
themselves in America; and the results of his observations are 
given in two volumes now before us.t The writer is obviously 
a member of the Eglise Réformée, and too often betrays a 
narrow petulance and ignorant impatience towards every com- 
munion which is not watered down to his taste. At the same 
time, he has given us a large body of facts, searched out with 
diligence, and recorded in an agreeable style—facts which, how- 
ever unpalatable they may be to many minds from the 
sectarianism by which they are largely pervaded, show never- 
theless an amount of sap and life in the American heart, of 
which it is essential to take account in any impartial estimate 
of that extraordinary people. 

If ever book deserved the name of a multum in parvo, 
assuredly it is M. Hammann’s “ Historical and Practical” 
Manual of the Graphie Arts “c'est dire, des arts qui ont 
pour but la réproduction d’un objet quelconque sur une surface 
plane, n'importe de quelle matiére elle soit, mais qui est destinée 
& multiplier l’original par l’impression en couleur.” The words 
en couleur are merely intended to exclude the notion of an 
“impression @ sec,” such as a seal. We cannot here attempt 
to criticise a work which, though small in itself, takes so wide a 
range, and of which the execution would have been impossible to 
any manwho had not mastered a multitude of practical and, as it 
were, professional details. We can only state generally that it 
contains an immense mass of information seemingly accurate, and 
certainly interesting; and we may add, that we have taken the 
trouble to test the conscientiousness of the author's researches 
in the matter of Niello works, and their influence on the art of 
taking impressions. The only deficiency of which we have to 
complain is the absence of any allusion to similar Niello works in 
classical antiquity. In other respects, the author’s conclusions 
are evidently the result of laborious inquiries among the best au- 
thorities. The fact speaks well, we imagine, for his general trust- 
worthiness. 

We have reserved a little gem for the conclusion. The author 
of the Légende, Pour une Epingle, has followed up that exqui- 
site little tale—to which we have already called attention—by 
another of similar dimensions, but, as the title implies, of a some- 
what graver — The story here occupies a very subordinate 
place to the inculcation of precepts at once lofty and practical. 
The marvel to us is how a tale in which Action, adventure, 
and plot play such an insignificant part, contrives to escape 
the charge of being dull. In an evil hour we have sometimes 
attempted to compass the deglutition of a so-called religious 
novel; but the doses of cant, sectarianism, and sentimentalism 
were always administered by the author so freely that we 
were unable to stomach them. Here, however, we cannot 
detect an atom either of intolerance or twaddle. And 
yet the hero is a Roman Catholic priest—an ideal portrait 
we should fear, and, in spite of the author’s large-hearted 
charity, a most bitter, though of course unintentional, satire 
on a considerable number out of the fifty thousand French 
ecclesiastics. Few English and Protestant readers will meet 
with anything in this book at which they need take offence. 
Not that M. J.T. de St. Germain has endeavoured to make 
himself generally weleome at every hearth by conforming to the 
principles of a kind of Evangelical alliance — by sinking what 
are termed non-essentials, and adopting the phraseology of an 
emotional yeligiosity and a colourless Christianity. From the 
beginning to the end he never abandons the principles of a devout 
Roman Catholic; but all his views are so thoroughly imbued 


_* Elude suv le Texte et le Style du Nouveau Testament. Par Berger de 
Xivrey, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: chez Durand. London: Nutt. 

+ L’Amérique Protestante. Par William Rey. 2 vols. Paris—Genéve: 
Cherbuliez. 1857. 
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with gentleness and charity that we feel we have to do with 4 
man whom Bossuet indeed might have greeted with something 
less than lukewarm indifference, but whom Fénélon would haye 
loved. The immediate drift of the book is to set forth the ar 
of turning to good account the inflictions of adversity and of 
sorrow. It would have been difficult to select a subject better 
calculated to arrest the attention and enlist the sympathies of 
every child of Adam. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE* 


\ R. NAPIER’S present work is a sequence and supplement 
4 to his former voluminous publications on the Life and 
Times of Montrose. We may accordingly consider ourselves, 
owing to his industry and zeal, more generally as well as more 
minutely acquainted with his hero than we can_ be with nine. 
tenths of statesmen and soldiers. Our principal objection to the 
work before us is its exorbitant length. Two such volumes 
would contain all that need be told of Napoleon or Wellington, 
of Pitt or Peel. Yet even Mr. Napier, we suppose, will hardly 
contend that Montrose was either a great soldier or a great 
statesman—that he should rank with Cromwell, or even with 
Strafford. When will modern writers understand that one main 
cause of the enduring fame of the ancients is their brevity? 
North of the Tweed, perhaps, much of Montrose’s family history 
may possess a certain collateral interest ; but on this side of the 
border, life is too short and its business too pressing to allow of 
two stout octavos being devoted even to the most chivalrous of 
guerilla-leaders. 

Mr. Napier, indeed, at the very threshold of his work, throws 
up a breastwork against carping critics :— 

Having engaged in this arduous undertaking entirely as a labour of 

love, and not having any pretensions to _— a distinguished, or, so to 
speak, a professional position in authorship, 1 have made no attempt to dress 
by the purists in historical composition. Neither, when submitting to the 
» A and constant contact which these researches involved with the original 
and latent evidences of fanatical cruelty, hypocrisy, cowardice, and calumny, 
have I sought to fashion a single phrase to that mincing mode of hesitating 
and half-complimentary dislike, which, sacrificing the expression of a just 
indignation to a fastidious or a timid taste, fails to distinguish between virtue 
and vice, and fears to call a spade a spade. 
We have no objection to a spade being called a spade ; but we 
prefer accurate language, however plain, to inexactness, and the 
distinctions between virtue and vice may surely be expressed 
without calling in the aid of vulgarity. Mr. Napier is never less 
fortunate than when he is angry—unless, indeed, it be when he 
attempts to be witty ; and when, as sometimes happens in his 
pages, he combines the irascible with the humorous, he fails to 
make us laugh, and nearly succeeds in making us as angry as 
himself. The following passage is by no means the most offensive 
in his volumes ; but it 1s quite provoking enough, from its ill-as- 
sorted phrases and its ill-employed “slang,” to serve as a sample 
of the author’s blemishes :— 

The fact is, Montrose was floored, and his head broken with his own stick. 
King Campbell’s crown was not to be cracked by a classical couplet. What 
cared he for Ovid? His readings from the Book of Jonah were more to the 

urpose. “And God be thanked,” »iped Lord Napier to those who would not 

ance—“I see his Majesty there; I am confident we shall find the rs 
effects of his presence.” It was reckoning without his host, and being 
thankful for small mercies. How Argyle must have chuckled at this melan- 
choly crow of the old courtier! and how “auld Durie” and “young Durie,” 
et hoc genus omne, who had been tickled with his joke against “Signor 
Puritano,” must have winked knowingly at each other, as who should say 
“he had better have taken the clean Bill we offered him!” Montrose, too, 


must have felt giddy as he gathered his legs again, and gazed at the departs _ 


ing shadow of 


We like Mr. Napier much better as a pioneer than as an 
architect. He is an indefatigable collector of records and 
documents, and we have no disposition to quarrel with the en- 
thusiasm which he manifests in this labour of love. Montrose is 
indeed an admirable subject for a biographer ; but—eroriatur 
aliquis—who will construct an image of him out of the materials 
collected, but hardly fashioned or polished, by his present his- 
torian. 

** Montrose,” said the Cardinal de Retz, the friend of Condé 
and Turenne, “was the only being who ever realised to my 
mind the image of those whom the world sees only in the bio- 
graphies of Plutarch ;” and a very Plutarchian biography might 
be composed from Mr. Napier’s facts. The subject would be 
worthy of the graphic pencil of Mr. De Quincey, who, whenever 
he touches,on any theme connected with England’s great civil 
war, makes us regret that he should have preferred the laby- 
rinths of psychology to the broad ways of history. To Plutarch, 
indeed, we cannot be too grateful for the anecdotes he ba 
preserved of the boyhood and youth of so many of his 
worthies, or for the traits of their personal appearance and 
habits. When we read of Pericles in Thucydides or Mr. Grote, 
we behold only the orator and the statesman. But when we 
listen to his biographer—and reading the inquisitive, garrulous 


cotland’s king. 


Cheronean is like listening to good conversation—we see the 


man Pericles as he was. Similar thanks are in some measure 
due to Mr. Napier for his minute portraiture of his hero, before 
he began to be conspicuous in the world’s eye. He presents us 
with the boy-hero, foremost in manly exercises and hardy ad- 
ventures even in his school-days. As became a person of such high 


* Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose. 
Edinburgh. 1856. 
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birth and expectations, Montrose is described as nice in his diet, 
costly in his apparel, choice in his books, his weapons, and his 
retinue—riding gallant horses, and making his tutors and his 
servants gallop after him too—scattering his largesse liberally, 
and liberal also at befitting seasons with the wassail-bowl. At 
st, Andrew’s College, Montrose was the beau ideal of a young 
cavalier. His recreations were hunting and hawking, horse- 
racing, archery and golf, poetry and chess, heroic and romantic 
histories and classics. In the eyes of the stricter sort, these accom- 
lishments were so many abominations; and while Montrose 
was merely indulging in pursuits and pastimes creditable to his 
rank and natural to his age, his detractors, at a later period, re- 
yerted to his gay and liberal youth as the proper seed-time of 
his cruel and malignant age—* compounding for sins they were 
inclined to by damning those they had no mind to.” 

There is a remarkable difference between Mr. Napier’s ac- 
count of Scotch housekeeping in the seventeenth century and 
Mr. Macaulay’s in his recent and well-known description of the 
Highlands. Both of these gentlemen produce their respective 
vouchers; and Mr. Napier almost gives the very bills of fare. 
But it is impossible to reconcile their contradictions ; and it is 
hardly probable that while the House of Montrose feasted on 
yenison and claret, and ate white bread, and had services of plate, 
and knives and forks, and table-linen, all other Highland houses 
should have fared hke Huron or Blackfoot Indians, on fresh- 
slain deer and ale and whisky. We do not attempt to 
decide between these learned Thebans. One of the two has 
greetly erred, and Mr. Napier insinuates that the distinguished 
essayist and historian has libelled the clans as much as he had 

viously misrepresented the country squires and clergy of 

ngland. Our author, indeed, is a doughty champion of 
blemished reputations, and threatens that he will shortly come 
forward in defence of the fair fame of James Graham, Viscount 
Dundee, who also has sustained grievous wrong at Mr. 
Macaulay’s hands. Between the two combatants, the truth 
occasionally slips out. In the present instance, if the com- 
bat takes place, it will be a Greek and Trojan “set-to,” for 
Mr. Napier is as stout a Tory as Mr. Macaulay is an orthodox 


Whig. 

«The nd tour ” was an essential portion of a liberal educa- 
tin in Montrose’s days, as now; and a short but valuable 
record of his movements has been preserved by his faithful 
servitor, Thomas Saintserf. It is somewhat quaintly ex- 
pressed, but it has all the freshness of a contemporary sketch, 
and it affords a lively notion of a young nobleman on his travels 
inthe seventeenth century. The Scottish universities, indeed, 
of that period set a laudable example to our own in this century, 
for they encouraged what we too much neglect—the physical 
discipline of their undergraduates :— 

In his younger days [says Thomas Saintserf] he travelled France and Italy, 

where he made it his work to pick up the best cf their qualities necessary for 
aperson of honour. Having rendered himself perfect in the Academies, his 
next delight was to improve his Intellectuals, which he did by allotting a 
proportionable time to reading and conversing with learned men; yet still so, 
that he used his exercise as he might not forget it. He studied as much of 
the mathematics as is required for a soldier. But his great study was to read 
men, and the actions of great men. Thus he spent three years in France 
and Italy, and would have surveyed the rarities of the East, if his domestic 
affairs had not obliged his return home, which chanced at that time the late 
Rebellion began to peep out. 
_From the same trusty hand we have a portrait of Montrose, 
little less graphic, says his biographer, than those from the 
pencils of Honthorst and Jameson. As the interest attached to 
the career of Montrose is quite as much of a personal as of a 
Political kind, we shall, perhaps, need no apology for dwelling 
on these individual traits :— 

I shall acquaint you with both what I know myself, having followed him 
several years in his expeditions, and what I have learned from others of good 
name and credit. He was of a middle stature, and most exquisitely propor- 
tioned limbs; his hair of a light chestnut; his complexion between pale and 
muddy; his eye most penetrating, though inclining to grey; his nose rather 
aguiline than otherwise. As he was strong of body and limbs, so he was most 
agile, which made him excel most of others in those exercises where these two 
are ~ nope In riding the great horse, and making use of his arms, he 
came short of none. I never heard much of his delight in dancing, though 
his countenance and other his bodily endowments were equally fitting the 
Court as the camp. 

Milton and Montrose returned from foreign travel to their native 
country nearly at the same time—that is, about the commence- 
ment of the great Civil War. The services they rendered to 
their respective parties were widely dissimilar, yet it is impos- 
able to regard without interest, or even emotion, the arduous 
career then entered upon by both. For Milton, during 
hearly twenty years to come, there was thenceforward little 
leisure for his cherished pursuits, for companionship with the 

ureate fraternity of poets, or for meditation on the lofty themes 
of poesy which were destined to embalm his own name and me- 
mory. For Montrose there was as little leisure for the pleasures 
and exercises in which hitherto he had taken delight ; turmoil and 
envy, strife and calumny, were thenceforward to employ and to 
embitter his days. It might have been expected that so accom- 
lished a cavalier would at once have found favour in the eyes of 
royalty—more especially at a moment when the King stood in 
urgent need of a cool head and a strong arm. But there was 
an “influence malign” to Montrose then in the ascendant at 

urt; and, on his first appearance there, he was received in a 
opal 80 repulsive as to intimate expressively that his presence 

#8 not agreeable to Charles. The Marquis of Hamilton, it 


seems, “knowing the gallantry of the man, and fearing a com- 

etitor in his Majesty’s favour,” whispered to the King that 
Montross was too powerful and popular in Scotland to be securel 
trusted—and to Montrose, that the King was disaffected to a 
his countrymen, and purposed to reduce Scctland to the form of 
a province. Charles truly had an unhappy mixture of mistrust 
and confidence in his temper, which, throughout his reign, cooled 
his friends and heated his enemies. He gave his heart to Buck- 
ingham, and turned a deaf ear to the counsels of Bristol—he 
listened to Laud, and abandoned Strafford—he was now under 
the influence of the Hamiltons, and for the time he alienated 
Montrose. 

With the ardour which he was afterwards destined to display 
in the defence of the Crown, Montrose embarked in the cause of 
the Covenant, although his ideas of a just regimen in Church and 
State can hardly have squared with those of the Scottish mal- 
contents. The wearer of the Crown had offended him for the 
moment, but his devotion to royalty in the abstract was only in 
abeyance. Fora time he was, however, an active and eflicient 

artisan of the cause which he had accidentally espoused. 

e became a covenanting agitator — he exerted himself 
strenuously to pack the General Assembly of 1638—he held a 
commission as general of the covenanting army—he crushed the 
loyalists of the North, was formidable as a soldier, and intem- 
perate in the Assembly. At this period, though enlisted on the 
side of his future opponents, he sowed the seeds of that bitter 
enmity which pursued him after he had deserted them; and in 
the renegade, they remembered the offence he had given as the 
partisan. It is to his honour, however, that his first breach with 
the Covenanters seems to have been his refusal to execute the 
harsh mandates of the Scottish clergy. Montrose was willin 
enough to conquer and disarm his opponents, but he recoil 
from smiting them hip and thigh, from wasting the harvests and 
burning the dwellings of the vanquished; and the bigots of the 
Kirk censured him as a temporizing Demas, and a lukewarm 
Laodicean. 

We must refer to Mr. Napier’s pages for the heartburnings, 
jealousies, and oppositions which gradually estranged Montrose 
from his original party. “He came out from among them, 
because he was not of them ;” and we can hardly wonder suffi- 
ciently at the constant infelicity of Charles, whether in selecting 
or neglecting his instruments throughout the Civil War. From 
the very composition of his army he had at first an immense 
advantage over the Parliament. On ‘heir side were arrayed, as 
Cromwell shrewdly remarked, runaway ‘prentices, discarded 
tapsters, and unjust serving-men; while the King numbered 
among his followers the hot and generous spirits of the gentle- 
men of England. But the Parliament had more than one able 
general, and many able officers—men who had served under the 


! great Gustavus, and seen war on a grand scale. On the other hand, 
! the King had no commander of any worth except Neweastle ; and 
| Newcastle he had grievously offended by preferring to him the 
| heady and uncontrollable Rupert, who Jost. Bristol, and could 
not relieve Gloucester, and who, even when successful in battle, 
generally contrived by his intemperance to expose his master to 
all the evils of defeat. Montrose, in Rupert’s place, would in 
all probability have borne the King back in triumph to London, 
after beating in detail Skippon’s train-bands and the raw levies 
of Essex. But it was otherwise ordered; and instead of un- 
threading the eye of rude rebellion in the South, Montrose was 
destined to lead the forlorn hope of the royal cause in the North. 
There his best troops were the Highland clans, who fought rather 
against the Camerons and the Hamiltons than for the King and 
the monarchy. In England, the fate of the Royal cause had been 
decided by the battle of Marston-Moor. Yet although Charles 
was without an army, and was either cooped within the walls of 
Oxford, or vacillating between an appeal to his Catholic subjects, 
flight to Scotland, or a compromise with the Parliament, Mon- 
trose, for a few brief months, seemed to regenerate the fallen 
monarchy by the splendour and rapidity of his successes, his 
inexhaustible expedients, and his unwearied energy and enthu- 
siasm. No man, indeed, ever possessed in larger measure the 
qualities of a guerilla-leader. He had the art of attaching his 
followers to himself by the personal feelings of awe and affec- 
tion. He had the skill to plan and conduct the boldest, and yet 
the most secret movements. It was equally impossible to antici- 
pate his attack, or to cut off his retreat. He came down like a 
wolf on the fold—he disappeared like snow in the first warm 
days of spring—his little army, under his guidance, moved like 
one man, and assailed the van, the flanks, or the rear of its ene- 
mics with an almost fatal precision of aim. 

But, from the very composition of Montrose’s army, his victories 
were of brief duration. With the exception of his staff, and a 
few old soldiers whom he had brought with him from Germany, 
his troops consisted of Highlanders, always impatient of absence 
from their native glens, and always eager to return to them with 
the booty they had amassed. At times, accordingly, Montrose 
found himself without an army, when victory was fruitless if it 
could not be followed up. And the further he advanced southward 
the less efficient his armies became. Among the ravines and 
gorges of the mountains his Highlanders were invincible—on the 
plains of the lowlands they were unequally matched against 
regular troops supported by artillery. At one moment, indeed, 
the King meditated a junction with Montrose; but even his 
presence, however it might have kindled the enthusiasm of the 
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clans, could hardly have materially prolonged the war. The 
best fortune which could have befallen Charles, through his 
union with his latest champion, would have been an opportunity 
of escape to France or Holland. With only a few hundred 
or a few thousand Highlanders, Montrose could have offered no 
lasting resistance to the disciplined and equally enthusiastic 
regiments of Fairfax and Cromwell. 

We have often wondered, and as often regretted, that the hero 
of Mr. Napier’s narrative should not have furnished Scott with 
a subject as worthy of his pen as Rob Roy or Fergus Maclvor. 
He has, indeed, introduced him into one of his tales; but the 
pencil which drew so finished a portrait of Sir Dugald Dalgetty 
has merely sketched an outline of JamesGraham, Marquis of Mont- 
rose. The volumes before us contain the substance either of an 
interesting romance or an instructive biography. In their present 
form, their redundancy, repetitions, and general want of arrange- 
ment render them somewhat tedious ; and Mr. Napier may be 
said rather to have interred than to have revived his hero. He 
has, however, the merit of having supplied some one better 
versed than himself in the construction of biography with abun- 
dant and excellent materials for the task. 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA* 


T is a little singular that, whilst the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia has given occasion to some of the most 
romantic incidents that ever occurred, there should be so little 
literature upon the subject. Mr. Borthwick’s book goes a long 
way to supply this defect as regards California. It does 
not claim to touch upon the graver matters connected with the 
discovery of gold. It is a picture of the state of society which 
the author saw at the diggings, and, though a bad habit has long 
and extensively prevailed of making such publications oppor- 
tunities for the display of vulgarity and fine writing, the present 
work is a most creditable exception to the general rule. Mr. 
Borthwick writes without a shadow of vanity, flippancy, or vul- 
garity ; and for that very reason he is very graphic and exceed- 
ingly amusing. 


Our author went to California in the beginning of 1851,- 


vid Panama. His passage was very uncomfortable. Reaching 
Panama after a good many rough experiences, he took a passage 
for California in a barque carrying about forty passengers. 
“Some were respectable men, others were precious vagabonds.” 
The principal ainusement of the passengers consisted in making a 
drunken old Englishman swear, which they greatly enjoyed, 
because ‘the English style of cursing and swearing is very dif- 
ferent from that which prevails in the States.” There was 
nothing to eat but salt pork and musty flour; and, in case 
of illness, there was no doctor, except an ignorant old horse- 
dealer, who treated fever by making his patients sick with horse 
drugs. 

San Francisco, which they reached at last, stands at the head 
of a nuble harbour twelve miles wide and forty or fifty long. 
The Sacramento River, which is navigable for large vessels 
through 200 miles of its course, up to the city of the same name, 
falls into the harbour. Before the discovery of gold, the place 
was a mere collection of two or three small houses, resorted to by 
whalers and cruisers as a watering-station. In 1851, when Mr. 
Borthwick first visited it, it presented all the strange anomalies 
which were afterwards exhibited in Melbourne. There were 
wonderful hotels, ‘* decorated in a style of barbaric splendour,” 
with immense mirrors, marvellous gilding, chandeliers, and gold 
and china ornaments, which were used by gentlemen dressed 
in ragged old flannel shirts and patchwork pantaloons. Every 
one lived in a fever of excitement. Money was lent and 
houses rented by the month, and indeed no one seemed to look 
forward for a longer period. English, French, Chinese, and 
Mexicans jostled each other in every direction.. There were 
innumerable gambling booths, gaily furnished, with banks of 
5000 or 10,000 dollars, at which monte, faro, roulette, and rouge- 
et-noir were played. They were the fashionable evening resorts 
of the population, and were frequented by many men who never 
staked a dollar on the cards. ‘ Drinks” were even more in 
favour in San Francisco than in the United States. The system 
by which they are regulated is a characteristic one. People live so 
fast, and give themselves so little time to eat their meals, that they 
get into the habit of continually running into bar-rooms for a 
minute, to get a dram, for the sake of the temporary stimulus. 
Arms were carried so universally, and ‘ musses,” or rows, 
were so common, that placards announcing masquerades used io 
contain such clauses as, “‘ No weapons allowed,” ** A strong police 
will be in attendance.” If any one denied having arms he was 
searched before being admitted ; but the great majority of the 
company gave up their revolvers and bowie-knives, just as in Eng- 
land people give up canes or umbrellas. 

After remaining some time in San Francisco, Mr. Borthwick 
went up to the diggings by steamer. The steamers on the 
Sacramento were not only of the same kind with those which 
have been so frequently described as navigating the rivers in the 
United States, but were the same identical boats, having made 
the passage from the States by the Straits of Magellan. The extra- 
ordinary audacity of such a feat can only be estimated by reflect- 
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ing that these boats resembled nothing so much as a two-storied 
house or Noah’s Ark, that no underwriter would insure them, 
and that they were sent to a place where any accident to thejp 
machinery would have made them utterly useless, as there wag 
no possibility of repairing them in California. Only one, how. 
ever, of these vessels was lost. The rest arrived safely at their 
destination, and in such numbers that though at first t ey made 
enormous profits, competition soon compelled them to 
passengers from San Francisco to Sacramento—200 miles in ten 
hamo-ab a dollar a-head, in a country where nobody eye 
changes a shilling. 

From Sacramento to Hangtown—so called from the exertions 
of Judge Lynch, but officially known as Placerville—Mp 
Borthwick travelled by a stage-coach, which traversed the gj 
miles in about eight hours. Hangtown is a colony of diggers, 
The mines were formerly almost the richest in the country—golq 
used to be picked out of the rocks with bowie-knives. At the 
time of Mr. Borthwick’s visit, the gold had to be washed ont of 
the dirt by means of “long-toms,” or troughs, with a sort of 
sieve at one end, and a hose at the other, which pours a constant 
supply of water over the earth to be washed. Society was here, 
as elsewhere in the diggings, in an extremely primitiye 
state. Its tranquillity rested on a very liberal interpretation 
of the right of self-defence. Every man wore a pistol or knife, 
and many wore both; but Lynch-law had been so vigoro 
administered, that they were hardly ever used wantonly. The 
rule was, that ifone man made a motion towards drawing a pistol, 
the other might instantly shoot him dead, and that if the shot 
was wanton, he should be immediately hung. This simple and 
effective machinery quite put a stop to bravado. 

Mr. Borthwick worked at the Hangtown diggings for some 
time, in company with some squatters from New South Wales, 
“Claims” are chosen by parties of men who go out “ prospect. 
ing”’—that is, they dig down to the peculiar kind of 
soil which contains the gold, and which in the lan 
of the mines is called “ pay-dirt,” and wash out a p 
to judge of the richness of the mine. An experienced miner 
can make a very close guess from such an experiment. The dig. 
gers near the towns live on beefsteaks and tea, and if t 
come from Australia, dampers—or if from the States, bread or 
pancakes. If a man hired himself out, he got five dollars a-day all 
over the diggings. If he worked “on his own hook,” he m 
expect to make a good deal more, perhaps as much as a 
but in that case he was almost sure to spend so much time in 
prospecting,” that it was Mr. Borthwick’s opinion that a man 
would make a good bargain by hiring himself out for the whole 

ear. 

- There were of course people of all nations at the mines, and 
no better opportunity could have been afforded for the study of 
national character. ‘The Americans and English, who were 
always mixed up together, took the lead in all undertakings 
requiring self-reliance and energy. They would set off “pro- 
specting ” quite alone, and work on without amusement or idle. 
ness, till their object was accomplished, in any part of the mines. 
The Americans were especially remarkable for their powers of 
combination. A certain number of men would unite to work out 
a claim, and carry on all their arrangements with as much method 
as if they were a regularly constituted corporation. Whenever 
a question arose affecting the general interest, the eight or nine 
members of the society would hold a meeting, and pass resolutions, 
which were obeyed with the most perfect and eahesitatiad disei- 
pline. There were a great many of the roughest kind of back 
woodsmen from the Western States at the diggings. Mr. Borth- 
wick says that this life was a sort of education to them, and 
that on their return they were infinitely more polished than 
when they went out. hey were large men, skilful with 
axes and rifles, but, oddly enough, neither strong nor rT! 
Mr. Borthwick tells us that they were the sickliest of all 
miners. 

The French mustered very strong in some parts of the diggings. 
Characteristically enough, ‘aor never knew a word of any 
language than their own; and whenever they found any one 
knew a little French, kept asking him to interpret. Hence they 
obtained the nickname of “Keskydees” (qu’est ce qu'il dit). 
They had a great genius for “fixing things up,” or ma 
themselves comfortable; but they had neither the individual 
resolution, nor the power of combination, which disting 
the Americans and English. They were always in large nul 
bers, and generally squabbling; besides which, they took fit 
more pleasure than the other miners. The Mexicans were nume 
rous, but were too lazy to dig, though not ashamed to steal. The 
Germans were more laborious than the French. All foreignét 
from the continent of Europe were classed under the t¥0 
heads of “ Eyetalians” and ‘ Dutchmen,” or, as they wet 
called, “for the sake of euphony, Damned Dutchmen.” The 
Chinese were the most curious specimens of humanity. 
came in numbers to California, but they were very bad workmed, 
working but little, and inefficiently. They had to put up 
very inferior diggings, and could be hired for a dollar s-a 
when other labourers cost five dollars. They contributed very 
little to the wealth of the country, and formed a commu 
amongst themselves, which had little to do with the rest of socielf: 
Many of the richer Chinese had apparently a myst 
influence over their poorer brethren, by means of which, 2 
midst of all the temptations of freedom and high wages, 
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contrived to assert and maintain rights over their labour which 
existed among no other class in the diggings. 

The legal institutions of the diggings were very singular. 
Judge Lynch sat at nist prius as well as in the Crown Court. 
When a difficulty arose about any rights in relation to water- 
courses, boundaries, &c., ajury was summoned, which decided at 
once and without appeal, both on the fact and the law; and if 
new laws were wanted, a meeting was called, which voted them 
atonce. We should recommend Mr. Ewart and those who agree 
with him in doubting the efficacy of the punishment of death, to 
study Mr. Borthwick’s evidence on the subject. He says that 
nothing had such an effect on the ruffians—the very élite of the 
scoundrelism of the world—who filled California, as the prospect 
of instant, death in case of their detection in any considerable 
crime; and he speaks in the strongest terms of approval of the 
influence of Lynch-law in general, and the proceedings of the 
Vigilance Committee in particular. 

Great part of Mr. Borthwick’s book is taken up by notes of a 
tour through various parts of the mining districts. His expe- 
riences are extremely amusing, but there is a certain uniformit 
aboutthem. Everywherehe found rough shanties forinns, in which 
were the wildest of all conceivable guests. There were soldiers 
who had served under General Scott—bear-hunters, whose wrath, 
and probably their revolvers also, were only averted from sceptics 
by the apology, “I wasn’t laafin’ at you, I was laafin’ at the 
bar”—German doctors, who prided themselves in out Heroding 
Herod in the matter of dirt and raggedness—wandering con- 
jurors, and _as many nondescripts as would have filled Noah's 
‘Ark. Mr. Borthwick was also present at a fight between a bull 
and a bear, and at a bull-fight proper got up by the Mexicans. 
His book ends with a description of San Francisco as it appeared 
when he left it. It was then quite a different city from what 
it had been a short time before (Mr. Berthwick is rather sparing 
of his dates). It had increased with wonderful rapidity, and 
had become, comparatively speaking, a civilized and orderly 


e. 

Mr. Borthwick seems to be constitutionally disposed to look 
at the bright side of things, and gives a far more favourable 
account of the population and general condition of California 
than the common opinions upon the subject would have led us 
to anticipate. He appears to at liked the climate and the oceu- 

tion, and to have found that the state of society was highly 
favourable to the free development of whatever sterling virtues 
aman might possess. 


SOLL UND HABEN.* 


EBIT and Credit is the title of a romance which appeared 

in Germany not quite two years ago, and has already reached 

a sixth edition. Popularity like this is more than even a 
good plot and pleasant style will altogether explain. What the 
other causes are may be easily guessed. An author who opens 
up new ground is sure to be well received by the many, who are 
rather curious than thoughtful. Moreover, the middle classes 
have some reason to think kindly of a book which is written on 
the assumption that the activity of the counting-house has its 
touches of chivalrous adventure, and is ennobled by manly feel- 
ing. Without accepting all Herr Freytag’s conclusions, the 
— at large may at least rejoice that Continental novelists have 
ound a purer source of interest than recollections of the Regency, 
or visits to the Faubourg St. Antoine can supply. The acta 
sanctorum in which ent-throats and Magdalenes wear the haloes 
and work the miracles, have passed away, we hope, with other 
relics of unhealthy hero-worship. This change in style is signi- 
ficant of a social change, in one country at least. English readers 
may glean pleasantly from the pages of So/l wnd Haben, that a 
sudden devotion to agriculture and trade has supplanted the 
feverish activity of the great political movement of nine years ago 
inGermany. ‘It is characteristic that the idea of the book was 
eens by a German Prince, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha; and the moral, though never put into words, is 
oe upon every line. It is adroitly hinted that the German 
people has no aptitude for self-government, and had better leave 
Its cares to a fatherly sovereign and vigilant police. Its mission 
's to civilize the world by creating a middle class in countries 
where none has existed, o spreading commerce and reclaiming 
deserts to the plough. How far this mission, if the nation fulfil 
it, may not interfere with the claims of little feudal dukes to 
govern their principalities, is a question we scarcely care to ask 
at present. ‘The immediate obstacle which the triumph of the 
erman bourgeoisie must sweep altogether away, is that petty 
nobility which exists by prescription rather than by the tenure 
merit and property. Herr Freytag’s covert attacks on the 
ee of this caste seem to show that he is not blind to the 
culties of the question ; while the tenderness with which the 
nowement of his story spares them, is equally good proof that 

— not underrate their strength. 

‘ a the book must tell its own tale. The plot is cleverly con- 
be Xs as to bring the great divisions of German society in 
Pienti ogether on the stage. First we are introduced to two ap- 
the -~y who represent, like the worthies in Hogarth’s pictures, 
~2© good and evil tendencies of commerce. Anton Wohilfart be- 
gins work in the counting-house of an old-fashioned German mer- 
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chant. Many such exist to this day on the Continent, ignorant 
of large speculations, and retaining the primitive habits of a 
century ago—not so much mercantile cateblichaneets as families, 
where the youngest clerk, though he should one day be partner, 
must be content to do the drudgery of a messenger or porter 
in a London house. Fortunately for Anton, he conciliates 
the friendship of Herr von Fink, an aristocratic knight of 
the ledger, whom he challenges to a duel, and who repa 
the attention by introducing him to the best society of the 
place. Here Anton renews his acquaintance with Lenore 
von Rothsattel, whom he has met, two years before, in the 
park of her father, a wealthy country squire, and whom he of 
course loves with the inextinguishable constancy of youth. 
But their intercourse is suspended by an unlucky accident. Herr 
von Fink has procured admittance for his friend among the blue 
blood of the city by declaring that he is heir to an estate in Ame- 
rica, and hinting that he strongly resembles a reigning Prince in 
the neighbourhood. It turns out that the estate is a rabbit- 
warren, which the generous Fink has himself made over to his 
friend, and that the resemblance (if it exist) to the Schloss 
Hanswurst dynasty is one that reflects no discredit on the late 
Mrs. Wohlfart. Under these circumstances, a well-regulated 
German society has a right to feel indignant; and Anton, who 
has had no share in the trick, retires as soon as he finds that he 
was admitted under false pretences. Of course, the eternal laws 
of caste compel his former friends to accept his withdrawal, and 
he comes no longer between the wind and their gentility. Soon 
after this, his whimsical mentor, Fink, sets out for America— 
summoned to claim the inheritance of his uncle, and winged on 
his way by a refusal from Sabine, the merchant's sister. She is 
one of those German women whom Goethe has taught us, most 
untruly, to consider typical. ‘! Bound fast with a hundred threads 
to the customs .of her home and little household duties,” she 
shrinks from a man * who will spare neither his own nor others’ 
lives, and carry out his plans recklessly.” Anton does not long 
remain behind The insurrection of the Polish peasants has 
placed the merchant's property in danger; but German energ 
triumphs, and after some stormy scenes of riot and bloodshed, 
in which the clerk saves his patron’s life, the house preserves itself 
from ruin. 

Meanwhile Itzel Veitel, the shocking example of neglected 
commercial opportunities, is “ treading the primrose path to the 
everlasting bonfire,’ in the house of a tricky merchant, Ehrenthal ; 
and under the tuition of Hippus, a ruined and dissolute petti- 
fogger. Ehrenthal has led Gaaiadt father, the Freiherr von 
Rothsattel, to the brink of ruin, persuading him to embark in 
speculations, and lending the required money on mortgage, that 
he may afterwards foreclose at a profit. But Itzel covets the 
same estate, and outdoes his master by resolute audacity and the 
aid of Hippus. Not the smallest proof of the author's knowledge 
of character is the passage in which the Freiherr, hoping to act 
for the best, dishonourably raises money upon a security which 
has been left in his hands on his promise not to part with it. But 
his ruin would not yet be complete, if Itzel and Hippus did not 
follow up their first strokes by a robbery. Helpless and broken 
down, Lenore’s father is saved from beggary by the devotion of 
Anton, who establishes himself with the family as their steward 
on a Polish property. Fink comes over and joins them. The 
Polish troubles, which have not been needed for a time, break 
out again, and the castle is besieged by a mob of peasantry. The 
story of the defence is well told, but it is a pity, we think, that 
Lenore brings down her man—the homicide has not that excuse 
of necessity which induced Goethe’s Dorothea to wield the sabre 
with such effect upon five assailants. In the rescue effected by 
the German cavalry, Lenore’s brother is killed. And now every 
obstacle seems to be removed to her union with Anton, when her 
father quarrels with him, and the lady herself discovers that she 
loves Von Fink. This we look upon as the happy thought of an 
artist. In truth there was little similarity in the characters of 
the dashing, unconventional girl, and a good young clerk who 
has been a little polished by mixing with men, and made haif- 
heroic by looking death in the face. Moreover, we strongly sus- 

ect that the prevalent tone of German feeling at present would 
seed been shocked by a marriage between a man of no propert, 
or antecedents, and a a of rank. Happily, Lenore, wi 
equal good fortune and skill, is able to persuade the discarded 
lover that he has been attached, long since, without his know- 
ledge, to another. Need we say that the lady in question is 
Sabine? But before the second yrs can be set on foot, 
Anton must perform his last duties to the family Von Roth- 
sattel, by claiming back the stolen papers from Veitel. In the 
contest between two rival intelligences, honesty of course wins, 
or the moral of the story would be lost. To avoid the treachery 
of his accomplice, Veitel drowns Hippus, but is discovered, and 
ruined ; while the Freiherr gets back his bond. Fink and Lenore 
settle on their rescued estate in Poland; and Anton enters into 
partnership with his old master, and “ presses the happy loved 
one in his arms.” 

We have omitted much of the side-play of a long novel that 
is very full of incident. It is high praise to say that the plot is 
very clearly worked out, and that the interest never flags. The 
conversation is likethat of every-day life—we enjoy it, not foritself, 
but because we know and care for the speakers. There are no 


attempts at epigrams, and no philosophical common-places. The 
shrewd practical sense and colouleting morality of the counting- 
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house are the only obtrusive elements. Again, the descriptions 
are pleasing, rather by their completeness and microscopic touches 
than by broad and sweeping strokes. Hence it is not a book 
which can be “ cut out in little stars’—it must be read, and not 
quoted. But it gives the story of men and women whom we 
can fairly believe to have lived in our own age, and in a country 
not quite unlike our own. The conventional heroes and actions 
of romance do not weary us at every turn with that terrible 
sameness which the novel-making machine generally displays. 
This is partly, no doubt, due to that discovery of a new world 
in the precincts of the Exchange, upon which Herr Freytag 
plumes himself. And the feud of noble and burgher, of German 
and Slave—we may add, the conflict between practical tendencies 
and ideal aspirations—gives the interest of real life to a book 
which has clearly been felt and acted out. 


The work is a success, however, because it refutes its own 
theory. German life is narrowed and debased by the same 
causes that have ruined the Empire, and are making its Go- 
vernments contemptible. As Prussia and Austria have replaced 
Germany, and both have chosen to stand by themselves without 
any part in the European commonwealth, so class and class are 
divided in the heart of the land. The noble and the citizen do 
not intermarry—the soldier has separate tribunals, and interests 
that are not his country’s—the men of thought have a world of 
their own in the study and the lecture-room, which half a 
century divides from the market and the street. No doubt 
such divisions exist everywhere, but nowhere else are they the 
established order for which the nation thanks God. Now, if 
there be any class in a state which its occupations especially 
isolate or confine, it is that which lives by trade. Hence it is 
that the national type is found in its purest form amongst 
these. It was the shopkeepers of England who kept up the 
French war, and to them is confined the insular Protestantism 
which believes in the Sabbath and anathematizes Maynooth. 
The Puritanism of a commercial household in Germany takes 
another form. It is a religion of credit and debit—its highest 
worship is the balance of accounts, and a bad debt is the 
sin which has no pardon. Strength of purpose and solidity of 
character make the children of such an ancestry respectable, but 
do not save them from prejudice and selfishness. Anton Wohl- 
fart is a good hero, because he is a bad merchant. The cireum- 
stances that call him out are exceptional—no young clerk has a 
right to expect that his psychological development will be pro- 
moted by an introduction to the best society, a Polish insurrec- 
tion, and life in a gentleman’s family, where he manages the 
estate. The incidents of his strictly commercial career have 
nothing about them to command sympathy or interest. But we 
trace the spirit of the counting-house unpleasantly enough in 
the tone and general criticisms of the book. The Slaves are 
condemned as hopeless barbarians, because a trading class has 
never arisen among them. Wohlfart is told that his commercial 
honour is blemished, because he has tried to save a bankrupt 
from ruin. Equally narrow are the prejudices of class and race. 
A few German tradesmen are the honest men of the story—the 
Poles are savages, and the knaves commonly Jews. The gentry 
are frivolous, and do not understand money-matters. The ofli- 
cers are frivolous and borrow money, which they probably cannot 
repay. The test of pounds, shillings, and pence is the final cri- 
terion of right. Hence, although the book is, in one sense, very 
moral, there is an utter absence of noble and generous thoughts 
init. Itreminds us of one of those Dutch pictures which re- 
present the household of Bethany. Fish and game, and all 
the stores of the market, are heaped up in front, where Martha 
is cumbered with much serving, while we dimly see in the back- 
ground the reverent presence of Christ and the worshipful love 
of Mary. 

Yet the book deserves to be read, and will supply a want that 
has been long felt. Ladies who have travelled through the Thirty 
Years’ War or Don Carlos are often in search of an author whom 
they may safely read, and need not yawn over. Goethe is of 
course too immoral to be recommended safely in a country where 
we all thank God that we are not as other men are. Nor is 
Goethe altogether what beginners want. His grander passages 
belong too much to the common world of thought and feeling to 
give any notion of average German life. And if he is local, he 
reproduces chiefly the petty Saxon court and theatre, which we 
only care for because his shadow once rested there. Jean Paul, 
with the pious faith of a son, has given us the picture of a German 
‘‘house-mother,” such as he tech her, in Siebenkiis. But a 
barbarous profusion of uncouth words, and covert satire, and 
difficult thought, will for ever make the works of Richter impossi- 
ble for all but a few. Miss Bremer’s Swedish novels are pro- 
bably the books that have done most to make the English 
sates acquainted with the inner life of a German home. The 

escriptions of a native are of course preferable, and Herr 
Freytag writes in a more kindly spirit than Auerbach. There is 
not an impure line or thought in the pages of Soll und Haben. 
Some little extravagances of German sentiment are sown here and 
there, but occur so seldom that they amuse rather than weary 
us. And although we trust that the novel may be the last of its 
kind, we are content to admit that it has introduced us to an 
unknown world of thought and action which it is pleasant labour 
to explore. Once in a way the Exchange is a cinues lounge, 
ee Ve cannot accept it as the final home of men or the sanctuary 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA.* 
HE theory which has prompted Mr. Whitty to write the 
Friends of Bohemia is one which must have occurred to the 
minds of most men who have had any opportunity of watchin 
the varied life of a metropolis. A man need not live very lon 
in Lendon to discover that there is much lawlessness, vice, a 
laxity of principle even in respectable society—that the outlays 
from the decent part of the community have something to say 
for themselves—and that the wish to seem better than they are 
infects men’s conduct in an indirect but lamentable manner, 4 
hasty thinker, moved with indignation at such a spectacle, may 
easily persuade himself that it is his duty as an honest man to 
discard all the shams and take up with the realities. He 
will paint the world in its true colours or in none; and 49, 
if, like Mr. Whitty, he is a novelist, he composes a fiction in 
which the more hideous features of London life are wp. 
hesitatingly depicted, and which is meant to contain the 
moral of ‘a faithful representation. Mr. Whitty’s herogg 
break the sixth and eighth commandments, and his heroines the 
seventh, in a way that satisfactorily shcews that they have no 
nonsense about them. The loose people who sin under a veil 
are mixed up and contrasted with those who sin openly; and 
the conclusion which we are intended to draw is the blessednesg 
of a kingdom of Bohemia—of a régime where a gipsy recklessness 
and disorder should hold sway, and the absence of hy peer 
give licence for every vice to run riot. Throughout t b beak 
we are reminded of a column in a contemporary, in which 
every bad and criminal anecdote of the week is collected under 
the head of “ Our Civilization.” The point of this heading seems 
to consist in showing how false is the boast conveyed in the word 
civilization, and how wicked we all are. While “‘ it saves, in fact, 
the trouble of an index,” and tells us all the worst things ina 
short space, it gives us a sort of moral in addition, by implyi 
how advantageous it would be if we avowedly lived like the 
savages we are. So Mr. Whitty’s book provides the sort of 
entertainment that naughty stories are apt to afford; and at the 
same time we are invited to admire the author for being s 
courageous as to make his characters bad instead of good. 

This is the ordinary practice of the majority of French novelists; 
and the plea by which they justify themselves isthe same. They 
do but describe life—they paint only what they see and know, 
The ladies with camelias are the ladies about whom real men 
really interest themselves. The gambler who blows his brains 
out is the true type of those who abandon themselves to the 
feverish life of a metropolis. Now, we do not wish to praise or 
blame such descriptions, but one thing is, we think, certain—they 
do not do any one the least good. It is not by knowing or re 
tailing stories of the wickedness of man that we benefit others, 
but by leading a good life. The best thing which the friends of 
Bohemia can do is to get out of it. Mr. Whitty, however, 
clings to this gipsy kingdom so closely that he writes as if 
great political era was coming, in which Bohemian principles 
were to triumph. He threatens the aristocracy with a general 
exposure, in consequence of which they are to be driven 
from power, and to yield place to a set of men who, if they 
are disreputable, are at least unblushing. As long as general 
language is used on such subjects, there is some plausibility in 
it—we may agree that hypocrites should be got rid of, and the 
bold promoted. But when we come to particular instances, 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves that A and B are fit to govem 
England, because they have openly and avowedly changed wives, 
or that we ought to look for a Chancellor of the Exchequer in (, 
because he boasts that he has done a smart thing or two in rail- 
way shares. As Mr. Whitty advocates plain speaking, we may 
therefore say that we think the Bohemian theory all nonsense. 
It entirely rests on a confusion between the proposition that 
some of the outcasts of society are better than some respecta 
people, and the proposition that they are better than all the rest 
of mankind. 

Besides the entertainment which stories of vice are pretty sure 
to offer, Mr. Whitty’s novel adds the attractions of varied inc 
dent and smart writing. It also contains many sketches, ve 
slightly disguised, of leading politicians, and other individual 
eminent or notorious. These sketches have the kind of ment 
which detains and makes us smile for an instant. The trails 
selected are salient enough, and the language epigrammalit 
enough, to give us some amusement in recognising the persons for 
whom the sketches are intended. Not that there is much d 
culty in doing so. No one can doubt who is the Motreante 
Member, Sir Bumble Bawl, “ whom everybody wants, his. 
mirers, and his grocer and baker, and who smiles his i 9 
smile on all.” Nor can any one mistake the subjects of the 
following paragraphs :— 

“There’s Mr. Ishmaeli!” Bellars was showman. “He has peculiar views 
about the Gipsy tribes. Does he not walk like a panther? He says that 
youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, and old age a regret; but he hass 
tremendous taste for life—just as he admits that Port is made in Gosw 
street, but still drinks it. That fleshy eye blazes in debate! His knowledge 
of mankind, and how to govern them, is supreme. Had he been bormn® 
Spain or Turkey, he would have changed the world. Here he can only bes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to be that has to affect Parish Torys 
He'll get tired of it some day, buy a Greek island, and write an epic © @ 
epigram. At present, a foreign adventurer without patriotism, he is @ 
sioatiy in satirising the whole series of our public men, and teaching be 


people a total disbelief in public life. oben 


* Friends of Bohemia ; or Phases of London Life. By E. M. Whillf 
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, x great man, likewise suffering from a settled state of 
Pr “or Bite. Cromwell would have ene the Lord for Mr. 
Bite! You seldom geta real fighting orator. Cicero and Demosthenes ran away. 
Mr. Bite is a born orator, and a born soldier ; eloquent principally because he 
js combative. But there’s so little to fight for! He seconds motions for the 
addition of 100,000 votes to the constituencies of Britain, and sneers at the 
beef-eaters as barbarous, and would govern India on the principles of the 
British vestry. But his time may come. He incarnates the grand energy 
and integrity of the English trading man: and, if ever the aristocracy give 
way, it will be to make Bite Premier. 

Mr. Whitty amuses himself every now and then with a few 
political dissertations after the manner of the panther-like states- 
man. He has not read Coningsby for nothing ; and he has caught 
the trick of stringing several short, startling sentences together, 
each untrue, until the whole is very imposing. We know who 
bas set the model imitated in such wise remarks as the fol- 
lowing :—‘* The English are a great nation in spite of their consti- 
tution, not because of it. What institutions! The Church has 
no hold—the Court of Chancery is a curse—the Sovereign a 
domestic model—the Peers a sham—the House of Commons a 
club—Pauperism an institution!” We should like to know 
what, in the Bohemian Utopia, would be substituted for these 
despised institutions. Supposing we tried the theory under the 
most favourable circumstances, and got half-a-dozen decayed 
roués, ignorant of law and history, and delighting in every inac- 
euracy of language, but avowing an acquaintance with the worst 
forms of immorality, and entreated them to unfold their projects 
for governing us, what would they really have to offer? As far 
as we can understand Mr. Whitty, the proposed state of bliss 
would be a shadowy, shifting despotism, with the heaviest law- 
suits decided in a day, and an apple-pudding in every cottage. 
Those who think such a state of things possible and desirable can- 
not do better than immediately join the * Friends of Bohemia.” 


ADRIEN* 

T is to mothers that M. Corne specially dedicates a work 

tracing the influences to which a youth of twenty years of 
ageissubjected. Adrien d’Alonville is one amongst the thousands 
of young men who are preparing themselves for a profession 
in Paris, far away from their paternal home, the world just 
opening out before them. At such a season, when the young 
student’s mind is most open to receive impressions—when one of 
the most impertant crises in his existence is approaching—it is 
easy to conceive what a mother’s anxiety for her absent child 
must be, and how desirous she will be to employ all the means 
in her power to enlighten his ignorance, strengthen his prin- 
ciples, and give him rules for his guidance. Hence the 
letters which Madame d’Alonville addresses to Adrien. 
The intention of the work is excellent, but the results would 
have been greater if the field which it covers had not been so 
limited in extent. M. Corne would have also rendered his book 
more useful if he had not made of Adrien such a model son that 
his mother could have felt but little anxiety as to his conduct, 
compared with what the generality of mothers must experience 
when their sons are about to become initiated in the science of 
life—to make acquaintance with its perils and its risks. 

As regards the nature of Madame D’Alonville’s advice 
to her son, the principles she seeks to instil into his mind, 
the opinions which she would have him adopt, the rules 
Which she lays down for his observance, although her philo- 
sophy of life is sound, there is nothing profound in it, and 
certainly nothing original. It is, however, interesting to glean 

m these pages what it is which a French mother most 
hopes and most fears for her son, and in what respects there is a 
difference, in what a resemblance, between French and English 
notions as to the things which a young man, on his entrance 
into life, should most carefully seek after or most studiously 
avoid. Among the many snares against which Madame 
d’Alonville coutions Adrien, there is none of which she shows a 
reater fear thin that of gambling. Not that she is afraid of 
his becoming a gambler with cards and dice, but of his being 
infected by that more insidious form of gambling—that eighth 
plague of Egypt, as she terms it—the spirit of speculation, 
the gambling whose arena is the steps of the Bourse. All the 
world knows to what an extent this epidemic has already spread, 
not in France alone, but unhappily in England also; and it may 
not therefore be amiss to quote what a sober-minded and right- 

king Frenchman says on the subject:— 

Pye) on the public funds, curses on the Bourse, [exclaims Madame 
ne 7 ) Nothing, it seems to me, can be more fearful than to see the 
0 play transported into the sphere of business. There, all limits of 
time, of place, of social condition are done away with, while every one 
8 invited to take part in the gambling which is going on at all hours, for 
anything and everything—ai the merchant’s counter, at the Cafés, on 
be oun of the Boulevards, at the hall and the warehouse, as well 
wit pavement of the Stock Exchange. Then, there is nothin 
ch is unfit for gambling purposes. The love of play takes hold 
oon ee wines, sugars, brandy, canals, and railroads, fabulous 
* les invented but yesterday, as well as Government loans. 
roguery, an operation is always 
with the most perfect Tndifference, not indeed with 
results, but with respect to the subject of speculation, provided some 
enormous amount of profit be the prize in view. Moreover, it is a whole 
People which thus casts itself headlong into the current of risks and 
mmoralities—a people which comes forth from the garrret and the cellar as 
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well as from the magnificent hotel and the charming little villa. In this 
crowd people of all ranks, of all degrees of education, are elbowing each 
other, from the rich banker with his porfolio stuffed with bank notes, down 
to the poor wretch who to get a dinner for the rest of the month calculates 
the risks of a succesful hit at the Bourse, and buys shares to the amount 
of ten thousand franes, without really possessing a hundred sous of capital. 
All this crowd running after fortune, give themselves blindly into her guidance, 
and upon a nothing, on amere report, a diplomatic ruse, or a trap laid for them 
by a set of crafty rogues, gambles away everything that it possesses—money, 
credit, existence, a reputation for honour and probity, even probity itself. This 
is gambling in the proportions it has attained inour day. I Seow nothing 
more disastrous in its effect on the manners of society, or more terrifying as 
speak to you, my dear Adrien, under the influence of impressions 
which I received yesterday, with some vehemence of things which may seem 
very strange to you, a quiet student, living at the antipodes of the Bourse, 
and subsisting on serious studies and intellectual speculations. You are 
tempted to reply to me that in the place where you are, you have other subjects 
of thought and other tastes, and that if you have more money than you 
want, it slips through your fingers by other means than those of speculation. 
I am aware of that. But this danger, from which your generation is pre- 
served to-day, will it escape it to-morrow? It is sad, but it is true, that in 
the present day even youth itself is not exempt from the taste for specula- 
tion or gambling (to give it its real name). Only look at the most fashionable 
parts of Paris; look at this Bourse, which, in spite of everything, holds 
its court every day on the Boulevards, at the door of the most recherché 
cafés; do you behold in such places none but bald heads and wrinkled 
brows—none but aged usurers, quasi contemporaries of Harpagon? More 
than half of the men who talk like connoisseurs the slang of three and 
five per cent., of discount and premium, are young men, many of whom are 
considered as types of bon ton, and who give the tone to the Jockey club. If 
the Bourse gazettes some great disaster—if the history of some terrible dis- 
grace is in the mouth of everybody, too often the subject of it is some young 
man who was tired of waiting for his patrimony, or it is some notary or some 
stockbroker, who has lost himself, body and soul, in running after riches with 
that frenzyin which the impetus of youth is combined with the ardour of passion. 
On the respect to be paid to women, and the chivalrous treat- 
ment which is their due, Madame d’Alonville makes some excellent 
observations, seeking with the greater earnestness to impress her 
son with her ideas, because of the downward tendency of Parisian 
society in this respect at the present day. One might imagine, 
she says, from what is going on around us, that French society 
was tired and sickened of the homage which it has been so long 
accustomed to render to women. According to her, the Anglo- 
mania which attacked the nation at the close of the last century 
had given the signal for the change—the admission of the middle 
classes to political life augmented it. The kind of manners which 
is considered comme il fuut by young Frenchmen of the present 
day she traces to the same mischievous Anglo influence. Ob- 
serve them, she exclaims, when they enter a drawing-room. 
They study to assume that art of coldness and reserve which is 
such an ingenious invention of modern chivalry. They bow 
gravely to the lady of the house, perform the same obeisance 
whenever they recognise a lady with whom they are ac- 
quainted, and, retreating by degrees, at last ensconce them- 
selves in some snug corner, or in the adjacent room. There 
they meet with other black-coats surmounted by equally 
cold, impassive faces. The men exchange with one another 
some shakes of the hand in an eminently British fashion, 
and then engage in conversation about the Bois de Boulogne; 
race-horses, the cowlisses of the Opera, and the last sittin 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The evening meanwhile is ad- 
vancing, the women being almost entirely left to themselves in the 
principal drawing-room, which looks like a brilliant lazaretto 
where they are performing quarantine, and where they pass their 
time in looking at each other, or in efforts to talk, till midnight 
strikes, when every one vanishes like a shadow. Of the want of 
attention paid by young men to ladies in the ball-room, 
Madame d’Alonville speaks in still stronger terms. Thus—as 
is often the case where people of one type of character endeavour 
to assume the manners which belong to another type—the imi- 
tation of English manners by Frenchmen is an exaggeration of 
the model they have set themselves to copy. Among the other 
noticeable points in Madame d’Alonville’s letters is the earnest- 
ness with which she advises her son to go into society, insisting 
constantly that the most useful and necessary, as well as 
the noblest, study of mankind is not books, but man. We 
may also allude to the warnings she gives him not to indulge his 
susceptible nature, and the excellent reasons she puts forward 
why he should not be too exclusive in his friendships. Very 
sensible, too, are the sanitary laws she lays down for his 
observance. The only occasion on which Adrien gives 
her any trouble is when he falls in love with a young lady whose 
beauty, virtue, and accomplishments are her only dowry. From 
the tone of Madame d’Alonville’s first letter after hearmg of the 
affair, we were afraid she was going to prove herself somewhat 
akin to the worldly Parisian mothers with whom we are so 
familiar. But the reasons she brings forward, the obstacles she 
throws in the way of Adrien’s present indulgence of his affection, 
are so wise that it is impossible to refuse our assent to them, 
whilst fully sympathizing with the young man in the anguish he 
experiences at having to sacrifice his first love on the altar of duty. 
After what we have said and quoted of M. Corne’s book, our 
readers will scarcely need any further words of ours to recom- 
mend it to their notice. It is with great pleasure that we 
welcome from the French press a work so full of healthy morality, 
of sound everyday wisdom, and of a nice insight into the spirit 
which animates society at the present day. To French mothers, 
for whom this work is especially intended, these letters will 
be a real boon; nor will they be without their use to English 
mothers also. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry AprLeyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, 2nd Marcu, 1857. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this Societ 
will be closed on THURSDAY, the 19th instant, and will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, 
the 8th day of APRIL next. The Dividends for the year 1856 will be payable on and 
after MONDAY, the 6th day of APRIL next. 

By order of the Directors, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Acfuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstitutTED 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience: or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fitths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth yeur, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s, per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent, per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE. 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


Date of | Amount of | Addition made | Som Payable 
Insurance. | Additions to | ason after Death 
1, 1851, | Feb, 1, 1856, 
| £84 | £28, 4. 

1820 62316 0 | 114450 | 16388 10 
1825 38214 0 | 10314 0 | 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 | 93 20 | 133414 0 
1835 185 3 0 | 8817 0 | 1274 0 0 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 18 0 
1850 wo00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 1 00 1015 0 


| 
| 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Lee DICKINSON beg to announce their intention, on the 
16th March, to throw open for PUBLIC EXHIBITION their large Galleries, 
containing the important PORTRAITS and other WORKS OF ART that have been 
executed by them, and now for the first time collected, Messrs. Dickinson having 
seen, Suosmed by the owners with the loan of these works for that purpose, 114, New 
jond-street. 


st Nie E TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the Directors 
of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, together with the Casa 
Account and Batancr Sueet for the year 1856, showing the State of the Society’s 
affairs on the 31st of December last, as presented to the General Meeting on the 18th 
of February, 1857, will be delivered on a written or personal application to the Actuary 
or to any of the Society’s Agents in Great Britain CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
Murtvav Livg Assurance OFFIcEs, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


This day, Two Volumes, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 32s, 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM. By Sir Jony 
BowkgineG, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 6d, 
VILS OF ENGLAND, SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL, 
By a Lonpon Puysicran, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Royal Octavo, 3s. 
TPHE RUDIMENTS OF MUSICAL GRAMMAR. By Joy 
Hutwau, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College. 
*,* A Complete List of Mr. Hullah’s Publications may be obtained of the Publishers, 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo, 9s. 
S TILL WATERS. _ By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 
By the same Author, 
DOROTHY; aTale. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
DE CRESSY; a Tale. 4s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Published this day, price 2s, 6d, 
J OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY for MARCH, 
CONTENTS: 
1. Mr. Dawson, on the Connexion between the British Cotton Manufacture ang 
American Slavery. 
Rev. John Clay, on some of the Causes of Crime. 
Miss Carpenter, on Female Reformatories. 
Sir John Bowring, on the Population of China. 
Mr. Jopling, on the Mortality among Officers-in the Crimea, 
Mr. Lumley, on the Mutual Bank called L’ Union du Crédit de Bruxelles, 
Dr. Guy, on the Duration of Life among Lawyers, 
Rev. Robert Everest, on the Criminal Statisties of the Hanse Cities, 
. Professor Walsh, LL.B., a Deduction from the Statistics of Crime. 
Miscellanea, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


This day, in Three volumes, Crown 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


WO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. Cnartes Kinestey, 
F.L.S., &e. Author of “ Westward Ho!” &e, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 7s. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. Third Edition. 3s. 6d, 
WESTWARD HO! 3 vols. Second Edition. £1 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. is. 


PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Second 
Edition. 2s, 


wre 


Cambridge: and Co. 
WATER CURE. By Mac teop, M.D., F.R.CP. 


“T look upon the water cure in chronic diseases as of all branches of medicd 
treatment by far the most important.” 
Price 2s, post free, of Mr. Taytor, Ben Rhydding, near Otley. 
Now ready, 
LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with 

drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 

CHARLES Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London; 

and Cross-street, Manchester. 
Just published, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


YCLOPADIA OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By J. P 
Nicuot, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, Assisted 
by many Scientific Men. With many Illustrations. 
London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grrrrrn and Co. 


HE GREAT TOBACCO CONTROVERSY. — Dr. Sexton 
will LECTURE on this important topic every Evening at half-past Seven, at 
DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—The 
Museum is open (for Gentlemen only) from Ten till Ten, and contains upwards of 
1000 models and preparations, illustrating every part of the human frame in health 
and disease, the race of men, &c. Lectures on various Branches of Physiology, at 
Twelve, Two, and Four, by Dr. Sexton ; and ata quarter past Eight p.m. by Dr. Kany. 
Admission, 1s, Catalogues containing Dr. Kann’s Lectures (Gratis). 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, Xe, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


N OXFORD FIRST-CLASSMAN wishes to travel abroad with 
an eligible Pupil. References to the Head of his College. 
Address, A. C., care of Rev. C. J. Hzarncore, Upper Clapton, London, N.E. 


Hs ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT has announced 
his intention of being present at the opening of St. Thomas Charterhouse New 

Golden-lane Schools, in the course of this Month, an early day for which will be fixed, 

and of which due notice will be given. WILLIAM ROGERS, Treasurer, 
7, Charterhouse-square. 


\HE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P., 

. has kindly consented to take the Chair at the Opening Festival of the St. 
Thomas Charterhouse New Golden-lane Schools, which will be held at the Albion 
Tavern, on Wednesday, March 25th, Dinner Tickets One Guinea; Ladies’ Evening 
Tickets Half-a-Guinea, to be obtained of the Treasurer, 

7, Charterhouse-square. Rev. W. ROGERS. 


RYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—ProeramMe for This Day. 
1. Sinfonia Pastorale (No. 6), Beethoven.—2. Aria, Ernani Involami, Verdi, Miss 
Messent.—3. Aria (I Puritani) Bellini, Mr. George Perren.—4, Fantasia for Pianoforte, 
Moscheles, Mr. J. F. Goodban.—5. Duet (Don Pasquale), Donizetti, Miss Messent 
and Mr. George Perren.—6. Overture, Struensee, Meyerbeer—7. Song, “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” Miss Messent.—8. Violin Solo, Prame, Mr. Van Heddegham.—9., 
wong, “My Pretty Jane,” Bishop, Mr. George Perren.—10. Overture, Marco Spada, 
Auber. Commence at Half-past Two. Admission, Half-a-Crown. 


This day, the Third Volume, with Maps, 8vo, 16s. of 


rPYHE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation 
t to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, By Artaur 
Hers, Lately published, Vols, I. and LI., 28s. 


London: Joun W, and Son, West Strand, 


This Day are published, price Two Guineas, Third Edition, greatly enlarged, , 
(680 pages 4to), 
YONTRIBUTIONS TO VITAL STATISTICS: being a develop. 
ment of the Rate of Mortality and the Laws of Sickness, from original and ex 

sive data, applied to the formation, reconstruction, and management of Friendly, 
Fellow, Foresters, Rechabite, and other Benefit and Provident Societies ; with an 
Inquiry into the Influence of Locality, Occupations, and Habits of Life on Health; 
An analytical View of Railway Accidents; and An Investigation into the Progress of 

Crime in England and Wales. By F.G, P. Netson, F.L.S., &e. 
London: Marswatt, and Co, 
NEW SERIAL BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
This day, 8vo, sewed, price One Shilling, No. I. of 


Porn WITH GOLD; or, THE ROMANCE AND REALITY 
A 


OF THE LONDON STREETS. An Unfashionable Novel. By the Brothers 
xuew. With Ilustrations by Putz. To be Completed in Thirteen Monthly 
Num! 
Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, in the Press, in crown 8vo, 


URRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Caanus 
Puaiutes, Esq., B.A. The Fifth Edition. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, “ 
HREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By J. D. BortHwich 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, Second Edition, with Important Additions, price Threepence, 
° Free by post, Fourpence, 
WHE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO INDIA: An Ex 
amination of the Memoir published by Mr. W. P. Andrew, F.R.G.S. Two 
TRAVELLERS, Authors of “ Nothing in Particular.” 
Railway Times Office, 122, Fleet-street. ——EE 
Just published, price One Shilling, free by Post, One Shilling and Twopence, 
HE GATES OF THE EASY. Ten Chapters on the Isthmus 
of Suez Canal, By Cuartes Lamp Kenney, of the Inner Temple, 
Law. 
“The Suez Canal is becoming an English question. There are persons, very high in 
office, who are supposed to think that the Euphrates Valley Railway is a Ex 4 
object. Such a line, of course, is no rival to an open ship-canal.”—Spectator, eb. 
“Tt is a project, the merits of which are as plain as the sun at noonday.’ 4" 


shire Times, 
Warp and Locs, 158, Fleet-street, 
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ORTH BRITISH REVIE W.—No. LII. 


UARY. CONTALNS: 

Il. Modern Style. Trade i 

Samuel Brown. VIII. China.—The Trade in Opium, 
‘Arctic Explorations, IX. American Politics. 
London: Hamitron, Apams, and Co. 

Edinburgh: W. P. and GILL. 


HE SECOND EDITION of the “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” 


No. CCL, is now ready. CONTENTS : 
Our Political Prospect. Lord Raglan. 
The Salmon. 
General Sir Charles Napier. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
P By and PotyBLaNk. With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The MARCH Number contains:—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 


Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., Xe. 
No. 2 “ The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No. 3, * ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &. 
4, J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 5, ~ Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &e, 

6, E, H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
No. 7, » SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A,, F.R.S. 

No. 9, i E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 

No. 10, Pm The Right Hon, LORD CAMPBELL. 

55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boaus, 86, Fleet-street; 

as all Book and Print-sellers. : 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth gilt, price 40s, 


As MALA; OR, HINDOO ANNALS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
GO0OZERAT, IN WESTERN INDIA, By Avexanpge Krytocu Forsss, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service. 

“Mr. Forbes has deserved well, not only of all lovers of Oriental Literature, whether 
servants of the Company or others, whose duty it is to comprehend as much as possible 
of the mysterious composition of Hindoo Society.”—Daily News. 

“The traditions of such a country are worth preserving, and every lover of Indian 
antiquities will be grateful to Mr. Forbes for the collection he has made. His pencil, 
too, has been employed as profitably as his pen, and he has rescned some exquisite 
gems of Indian architecture from oblivion,”—Atheneum. 

Ricnarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill. 


This day published, price 7s, 6d. 
OEMS. By Frepertck W. Faser, D.D., late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 
Also just published, price 4s, 6d. 
HE DIVINE EDUCATION OF THE CHURCH, AND 
MODERN EXPERIMENTS, By Francis Herpert Nasu, A.M., Author of 
the “Scriptural Idea of Faith.” 
London: RicH#arpson and Son, 147, Strand; Dublin, and Derby. 


ON THE 16th INST. WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
RS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


(CURRER BELL,) Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. In Two 
Volumes, Post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and View. 


9 
R. McPHERSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH. With 
coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 4to Imperial, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price Two Guineas, to Non-Subscribers. 
London: Smita, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, 2 Vols. 8vo, price £1 2s. in cloth, 7 
HE LIFE OF EDWARD EARL OF CLARENDON, Lord 


L Hizh Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the University of Oxford; in 
which is included a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion, Written by 
If. Now for the first time carefully printed from the original MS, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford: at the University Press; Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London; and Garpner, 7, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDER. 


OMBAY TO BUSHIRE AND BUSSORA, with a Sketch 

of the Present State of Persia, and Notes on the Persian War. By Witt 
AsuTon SHEPHERD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Il, 
T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; a Matter-of-Fact 
Romance. By Cuanrtes Reape, Author of “Christie Johnstone” and “ Peg 
Woflington.” 1 Vol., 5s. 
“In every way an uncommon book.”—Saturday Review, 


111, 
N “ONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Donan, 
i Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” 2 Vols, Post Svo, with 
Portraits, 21s. 
“There is scarcely a class of readers from whom this book will not win attention 
and liking.” — Gentleman's Magazine. 


IV. 
HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WAL- 
| POLE, EARL OF ORFORD. Now first collected, with nearly 200 New Letters, 
The whole now first chronologically arranged, and a copious Index added, Edited by 
Perrer CunnineuaM, F.S.A. Vol. L, 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6a, 
“A boon to the whole reading world,”—Quarterly Review. 


| UCY AYLMER. By the Author of ‘ The Curate of Overton.” 
3 Vols, 
“Written with easy grace and tine fancy; of its literary merit there can be no 
doubt.” — Press, 
“* Lucy Aylmer’ is a success,” —Leader, 


VI. 
EMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Guizor. 
8vo, 14s. 
“Sir Robert Peel has been honoured in a biographer as few English statesmen ever 
have been or can hope to be.” —Examiner. 


Vit 
Le OF JAMES BOSWELL, Author of “The Life of 
Dr. Johnson.” 8vo, 14s, 
“Tt is rarely we come across a volume with so much to amuse us and make us 
laugh,” —Saturday Review, 
vur, 
OBACCO v. THE DOCTORS. Its History, Cultivation, Manu- 
facture, and Adulterations, Its Use considered with reference to its Influence 
on the Human Constitution, By Anprew Srermetz, Author of “The Novitiate.” 
Small 8vo, 10s, 
1x, 
HE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC. In- 
cluding an Account of Sir Charles Napier’s Recent Visit to Russia, By G, 
Burver Earp. 8vo, 16s, 


“A complete and convincing exposure of the Admiralty. All Englishmen interest- 
ing themselves in public questions are bound to read this book.” — Leader, 


x, 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, 2 vols., Post Svo, 21s. 


“A work of permanent value.”—John Bull. 
“These ‘Lives’ take up the Memoirs of English Queens where Miss Strickland 
ended, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MaJesty. 
OF PHRENOLOGY. By Grorce Combe. Eighth 
Edition, improved, 12mo, 3s, 6d, boards. 
London: Longman and Co., and Simpkin and Co.; Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Co, 


This day is published, price 1s., by Post, 1s, 1d. 
N ARGUMENT FOR NOT PROCEEDING IMMEDIATELY 
i ‘0 REPEAL THE LAWS WHICH TREAT THE NUPTIAL BOND AS 
NDISSOLUBLE, By the Rev. Joun Kesue, M.A., Vicar of Hursley; late Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London, J. H. and James Parker. 


Just completed, in 3 vols., Feap. cloth, 1312 pp., price 15s. 

HE ANNALS OF ENGLAND; an Epitome of English History, 
With from cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. 
Sista Appendix containing an Account of Writers on English History; an Index of 
an otes and Illustrations. ‘Io which is added a copious Index to the whole 

Illustrated throughout with many woodcuts, 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; J. H. and J. Parxer. 


To be published in Thirteen Numbers, at 1s. each, by Post, 1s. 1d., the following 
Ls! EN SERMONS. A Series of Sermons preached on the 
ung of cach Wednesday and Friday during the Season of Lent, in the 
Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford. 
MALF-REPENTANCE, By the Lorp Bisnor or Oxrorp, [ Ready. 
EMPTATION. By the Lop Brsuor or Lonvon, [ Ready. 
See DECEIT. By the Rev, Dr. HOOK. 
its LORD'S DESERTION BY HIS DISCIPLES. By the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, 
ENATION FROM GOD. By the Rev. the Dean or WESTMINSTER, 
ISCARIOT. By the Rev. Dr. Moperty. 
LAY IN RETURNING TO GOD. By the Rev, Dr. Heurtiey. 


THE CONTEMPT OF OUR LORD BEFORE HEROD AND PILATE. By the 
ISHOP OF SaLIsBuRy, 


BLINDNEss. By the Rev. Canon WorpswortH. 
ian LORD'S AGONY, By the Rev. T. T. Carter. 
TENCE. By the Rev. Dr. Goutaury. 
Pm ~ NCE, FROM LOVE OF GOD, LIFE-LONG. By the Rev. Dr, Pusey. 
‘ASSION. By the Lorp Brsnop or Liycouy. 
Oxford and London: Henry and Jauzs Parker; and all Booksellers, 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
The Ninth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, with Maps, Xc., price 9s. 
COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE. By the Rev. T. Hantwere Horne, B.D., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


A New Edition, in 16mo, with Vignette Title, price 4s. 6d., cloth; or, 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco, by Hayvay, 
AAR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, IVRY, 
AND THE ARMADA. 

*,* Also, a NEW EDITION, with ILLUSTRATIONS, Original and from the 
Antique, by G. Scuarr, Jun., engraved on Wood, by 8. Witttams. Feap, 4to, price 
One Guinea; or, 42s. bound in morocco, by Haypay. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND OF 
THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
In royal 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 
EOLOGY OF THE COUNTRY AROUND CHELTENHAM 
(Sheet 44 of the Geological Survey), By Epwarp Hvut, B.A., F.GS., 
Assistant Geologist. 
Other Books published under the superintendence of the Geological Survey 
and Museum of Practical Geology. 

De la Beche’s Geology of Cornwall, Devon, | Catalogue of Specimens of British Pottery 
and West Somerset, 8vo, 14s, and Porcelain in the Museum of Prac- 

Phillips’s Figures and Descriptions of | tical Geology, Is. 

Paleozoic Fossils in the above Counties, | “Mining Records,” Hunt’s Mineral Sta- 
8vo, 9s. | _ tistics for 1853-54, 1s. 6d. 

British Organic Remains, Decanes I. to Iron Ores of Great Britain, Part 
VILL., Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d, each, or, Royal | North and North-Midland Counties of 
4to, 4s. 6d. each. | England, 1s. 

Records of the School of Mines and of | “Mining Records,” Hunt’s Mineral Sta- 
Science applied to the Arts, Vol. L, tistics for 1855, 1s. 6d. 

Part L, 1s. 6d; IL, 1s. 6d.; Forbes’s Tertiary Fluvio-Marine Forma- 
Parr IV., 9d. | tion of the Isle of Wight, 5s. 


London; Published by Messrs, Lonaaay and Co., for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
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Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HRISTIAN RECORDS: AShort History of the Apostolic Age. 
By L, A. Mertvace. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Greeny, Lonamans, and Roserts. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
UEDAH;; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. 
By Captain Suzrarp Oszporny, R.N., C.B., Author of “Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal,” and of the Narrative of the “ Discovery of the North-West Passage.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Rozerts. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Three Editions, as follows :— 


In 10 vols. feap. 8vo, with Portrait and 19 Vignettes. . . . . . . 388. 
One-Vol. Edition, medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette ..... . 21s, 
oo me or in morocco, by Hayday. . . . . 42s. 

In crown 8vo, from Ruby type, with Portrait. . Ilvol. . ... . 12s. 6d, 
or, in morocco, by Hayday . . . . 2ls, 


” 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Rogerts. 


In Post 8vo, with 10 Plates of Plans, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HE THEORY OF WAR: Illustrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacpouGat1, Superintendent of Studies at 
the Royal Military College. 

“The volume will no doubt become a professional text-book.” —Atheneum, 

“The volume contains a good deal of useful information, and may be safely recom- 
mended to the members of the military profession, and especially staff oflicers.”— 
Morning Post. 

London: Lonamay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
MRS. JAMESON’S SECOND LECTURE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 
HE COMMUNION OF LABOUR: A Second Lecture on the 
Social Employments of Women. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of “Sisters of 
Charity at Home and Abroad” (the first Lecture), of which the Second Edition, price 
4s., may still be had, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Greex, Loyemans, and Roperts. 


Now ready, in Imperial 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
A CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, of the 
Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, 1547-1580, preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Roprrt Lemoy, Esq., 
F.S.A., under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

“ Abounds with oddities and curiosities ; exist between the land, the London and 
of history. We have stumbled in every | the people of England under Victoria, and 
page on entries which bring us suddenly | the same Court, capital, aud people uncer 
on the extraordinary contrasts which | Elizabeth.”—Afheneum, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Roserts, 
Free by Post, to the Members and Secretaries of Book Clubs and Reading Societies, 
and, on application, to readers in general. 
Now ready, in 4to, No. VIII. of 
OTES ON BOOKS: Being an Analysis of the New Works and 
New Editions published during each Quarter by Messrs. Lonemay and Co. 

*,* The object of this quarterly publi- , prefaces, or may be acquired by an inspec- 
cation is to enable Book-buyers readily to tion of the books themselves. With 
obtain such general information regarding this view, each notice is confined to an 
the various Works published by Messrs, ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS of the work 
Loneman and Co., as is usually afforded | referred to. Opinions of the Press and 
by tables of contents and explanatory extracts from reviews are not inserted. 

London: Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonomans, and Roperts. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, with Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 
HE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL: 
with Dissertations on the Life and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By James Sauru, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S.,&c. Second 
Edition, with additional Proofs and Illustrations. 
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